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THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. 
A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN. 


PART I. 


In the latter years of the last century, two youths, 
Ferdinand von Hallberg, and Edward von Wensle- 
ben were receiving their education in the military 
academy of Marienvheim. Among their school- 
fellows, they were called Orestes and Pylades, 
or Damon and Pythias, on account of their tender 
friendship, which constantly recalled to their 
schoolfellows’ minds the history of these ancient 
worthies. Both were sons of officers, who had 
long served the state with honor, both were des- 
fined for their fathers’ profession, both accom- 
plished and endowed by nature with no mean 
talents. But fortune had not been so impartial in 
the distribution of her favors—Hailberg’s father 
lived on a small pension, by means of which he 
defrayed the expenses of his son’s schooling at the 
cost of the government; while Wenssleben’s 
parents willingly paid the handsomest salary in 
order to ensure to their only child the best educa- 
tion which the establishment afforded. ‘This dis- 
parity in circumstances at first produced a — 
of proud reserve, amounting to coldness, in Ferdi- 
nand’s deportment, which yielded by degrees to 
the cordial affection that Edward manifested to- 
wards him on every occasion. ‘Two years older 
than Edward, of a thoughtful and almost melan- 
choly turn of mind, Ferdinand soon gained a 
considerable influence over his weaker friend, who 
clung to him with almost girlish dependence. 

Their companionship had now lasted, with satis- 
faction and happiness to both, for several years, 
and the youths had formed for themselves the most 
delightful plans—how they were never to separate, 
how they were to enter the service in the same 
regiment, and, if a war broke out, how they were 
to fight side by side, and conquer, or die together. 
But destiny, or rather Providence, whose pians are 
usually opposed to the designs of mortals, had or- 
dained otherwise for the friends than they antici- 
pated. 

Earlier than was expected, Hallberg’s father 
found an opportunity to have his son appointed to 
an infantry regiment, and he was ordered imme- 
diately to join the staif in a small provincial town, 
in an out-of-the-way mountainous district. This 
announcement fell like a thunderbolt on the two 
friends ; but Ferdinand considered himself by far 
the more unhappy, since it was ordained that he 
should be the one to sever the happy bond that 
bound them, and to inflict a deep wound on his 
loved companion. His school-fellows vainly en- 
deavored to console him by calling his attention to 
his hew commission, and the preference which had 
been shown him above so many others. He only 
thought of the approaching separatiun; he only 
saw his friend’s grief, and passed the few remain- 
ing days that were allowed him at the academy by 
Edward’s side, who husbanded every moment of 
his Ferdinand’s society with jealous care, and 
could not bear to lose sight of him for an instant. 
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In one of their most melancholy hours, excited by 
sorrow and youthful enthusiasm, they bound them- 
selves by a mysterious vow, namely, that the one 
whom God should think fit to call first from this 
world should bind himself (if conformable to the 
divine will) to give some sign of his remembrance 
and affection to the survivor. 

The place where this vow was made was a 
solitary spot in the garden, by a monument of gray 
marble, overshadowed by dark firs, which the 
former director of the institution had caused to be 
erected to the memory of his son, whose premature 
death was recorded on the stone. 

Here the friends met at night, and by the fitful 
light of the moon they pledged themselves to the 
rash and fanciful contract, and confirmed and con- 
secrated it, the next morning, by a religious cere- 
mony. After this they were able to look the 
approaching separation in the face more manfully, 
and Edward strove hard to quell the melancholy 
feeling which had lately arisen in his mind on ae- 
count of the constant foreboding that Ferdinand 
expressed of hisown early death. ‘ No,”’ thought 
Edward, *‘ his pensive turn of mind and his wild 
imagination cause him to reproach himself without 
a cause for my sorrow and his own departure. 
Oh, no, Ferdinand will not die early—he will not 
die before me! Providence will not Jeave me alone 
in the world.”’ 





The lonely Edward strove hard to console him- 
self, for, after Ferdinand’s departure, the house, 
the world itself, seemed a desert; and, absorbed by 
his own memories, he now recalled to mind many 
a dark speech which had fallen from his absent 
friend, particularly in the latter days of their inter- 
course, and which betokened but too plainly a 
presentiment of early death. But time and youth 
exercised, even over these sorrows, their irresisti- 
ble influence. Edward's spirits gradually recov- 
ered their tone; and as the traveller always has 
the advantage over the one who remains behind, in 
respect of new objects to occupy his mind, so was 
Ferdinand even sooner calmed and cheered, and. by 
degrees he became engrossed by his new daties, 
and new acquaintances, not to the exclusion, in- 
deed, of his friend's memory, but greatly to the 
alleviation of his own sorrow. It was natural, in 
such circumstances, that the young officer should 
console himself sooner than poor Edward. The 
country in which Hallberg found himself was wild 
and mountainous, but possessed all the charms and 
peculiarities of ** far off’’ districts—simple, hospi- 
table manners, old-fashioned customs, many tales 
and legends which arise from the credulity of the 
mountaineers, who invariably lean towards the 
marvellous, and love to people the wild solitudes 
with invisible beings. 

Ferdinand had soon, without seeking for it, 
made acquaintance with several respectable families 
in the town; and, as it generally happens in such 
cases, he had become quite domesticated in the best 
country houses in the neighborhood ; and the well- 
mannered, handsome, and agreeable youth was 
welcomed everywhere. The simple, patriarchal 
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life in these old mansions and castles—the cordial- 
ity of the people, the wild, picturesque scenery, 
nay, the very legends themselves were entirely te 
Hallberg’s taste. He adapted himself easily to his 
new mode of life, but his heart remained tranquil. 
This could not last. Before half a year had 
passed, the battalion to which he belonged was 
ordered to another station, and he had to part with 
many friends. The first letter which he wrote 
after this change, bore the impression of impatience 
at the breaking up of a happy time. Edward 
found this natural enough; but he was surprised 
in the following letters to detect signs of a disturbed 
and desultory state of mind, wholly foreign to his 
friend’s nature. The riddle was soon solved. 
Ferdinand’s heart was touched for the first time, 
and, perhaps, because the impression had been 
made late, it was all the deeper. Unfavorable cir- 
cumstances opposed themselves to his hopes: the 
young lady was of ancient family, rich, and be- 
trothed since her childhood to a relation, who was 
expected shoitly to arrive in order to claim her 
promised hand. Notwithstanding this engage- 
ment, Ferdinand and the young girl had become 
sincerely attached to each other, and had both re- 
solved to dare everything with the hope of being 
united. ‘They pledged their troth in secret; the 
darkest mystery enveloped not only their plans, but 
their affections; and as secrecy was necessary to 
the advancement of their projects, Ferdinand 
entreated his friend to forgive him if he did not 
entrust his whole secret to a sheet of paper that 
had at least sixty miles to travel, and which must 
pass through so many hands. It was impossible 
from his letter to guess the name of the person or 
the place in question. ‘* You know that I love,’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ therefore you know that the object of 
my secret passion is worthy of any sacrifice ; for 
you know your friend too well to believe him 
capable of any blind infatuation, and this must suf- 
fice for the present. No one must suspect what 
we are to each other ;»no one here or round the 
neighborhood must have the slightest clue to our 
plans. An awful personage will soon make dis 
appearance among us. His violent temper, his 
inveterate obstinacy (according to all that one hears 
of him) are well calculated to confirm in her a 
well-founded aversion. But family arrangements 
and Jegal contracts exist, the fulfilment of which 
the opposing party are bent on enforcing. The 
struggle will be hard—perhaps, unsuccessful ; 
notwithstanding, I will strainevery nerve. Should 
I fall, you must console yourself, my dear Edward, 
with the thought, that it will be no misfortune to 
your friend to be deprived of an existence rendered 
miserable by the failure of his dearest hopes, and 
separation from his dearest friend. ‘Then may all 
the happiness which Heaven has denied me be 
vouchsafed to you and her, so that my spirit may 
look down contentedly from the realms of light, 
and bless and protect you both.” 

Such was the usual tenor of the letters which 
Edward received during that period. His heart 
was full of anxiety—he read danger and distress in 
the mysterious communications of Ferdinand ; and 
every argument that affection and good sense could 
suggest did he make use of, in his replies, to turn 
his friend from this path of peril which threatened 
to end in a deep abyss. He tried persuasion, and 
urged him to desist for the sake of their long-tried 
affection. But when did passion ever listen to the 
expostulations of friendship ! 

erdinand only saw one aim in life-——the posses- 


sion of the beloved one. All else faded from before 
his eyes, and even his correspondence slackened ; 
for his time was much taken up in secret excur- 
sions, arrangements of all kinds, and communica- 
tions with all manner of persons; in fact every 
action of his present life tended to the furtherance 
of his plan. 

All of a sudden his letters ceased. Many posts 
passed without a sign of life. Edward was a 
prey to the greatest anxiety ; he thought his friend 
had staked and lost. He imagined an elopement, 
a clandestine marriage, a due! with a rival, and 
all these casualties were the more painful to con- 
Jecture, since his entire ignorance of the real state 
of things gave his fancy full range to conjure up all 
sorts of misfortunes. At length, after many more 
posts had come in without a line to pacify Edward's 
fears, without a word in reply to his earnest en- 
treaties for some news, he determined on taking a 
step which he had meditated before, and only re- 
linguished out of consideration for his friend's 
wishes. He wrote to the officer commanding the 
regiment, and made inquiries respecting the health 
and abode of Lieutenant von Hallberg, whose 
friends in the capital had remained for nearly two 
months without news of him, he who had hitherto 
proved a regular and frequent correspondent. 

Another fortnight dragged heavily on, and at 
length the announcement came in an official form. 
‘Lieutenant von Hallberg had been invited to the 
castle of a nobleman, whom he was in the custom 
of visiting, in order to be present at the wedding 
of a lady ; that he was indisposed at the time, that 
he grew worse, and on the third morning had been 
found dead in his bed, having expired during the 
night from an attack of apoplexy. 

Edward could not finish the letter—it fell from 
his trembling hand. To see his worst fears real- 
ized so suddenly, overwhelmed him at first. His 
youth withstood the bodily illness which would 
have assailed a weaker constitution, and perhaps 
mitigated the anguish of his grief. He was not 
dangerously ill, but they feared many days for his 
reason ; and it required all the kind solicitude of 
the director of the college, combined with the most 
skilful medical aid, to stem the torrent of his sor- 
row, and to turn it gradually into a calmer channel, 
until by degrees the mourner recovered both health 
and reason. His youthful spirits, however, had 
received a blow from which they never rebounded, 
and one thought lay heavy on his mind which he 
was unwilling to share with any other person, and 
which on that account, grew more and more pain- 





ful. It was the memory of that holy promise 
which had been mutually contracted, that the sur- 
_vivor was to receive some token of his friend's re- 
'membrance of him after death. Now two months 
had already passed since Ferdinand’s earthly career 
had been arrested ; his spirit was free, why no sign? 
'In the moment of death Edward had had no intima- 
tion, no message from the passing spirit, and this 
apparent neglect, so to speak, was another deep 


wound in Edward's breast. Do the affections 


‘cease with life? Was it contrary to the will of the 


' Almighty that the mourrer should taste this con- 


solation’ Did individuality lose itself in death, 
‘and with it memory! Or did one stroke a 
‘spirit, and body? These anxious doubts, whic 
have before now agitated many who reflect on such 
_subjects, exercised their power over Edward's 
‘mind with an intensity that none can imagine save 
one whose position is in any degree similar. 

Time gradually deadened the intensity of his 
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affliction. The violent paroxysms of grief sub-! path which wound itself round steep rocks, to the 
sided into a deep but calm regret; it was as if a/ summit of them, and finally to the castle, which 
mist had spread itself over every object which pre-| was perched there like an eagle’s nest. The tink- 
sented itself before him, robbing them indeed of | ling of the bells on Edward's sledge attracted the 
half their charms, yet leaving them visible, and in| attention of the inmates; the door was opened 
their real relation to himself. During this mental | with prompt hospitality—servants appeared with 
change the autumn arrived, and with it the long- | torches; Edward was assisted to emerge from 
expected commission. It did not indeed occasivn | under the frozen apron of his carriage, out of his 
the joy which it might have done in former days, | heavy pelisse, stiff with hoar frost, and up a com- 
when it would have led to a meeting with Ferdi- | fortable staircase into a long saloon of simple con- 
sand, or at all events to a better chance of meeting, | struction, where a genial warmth appeared to wel- 
mit it released him from the thraldom of college,’ come him from a spacious steve in the corner. 
and it opened to him a welcome sphere of activity. The servants here placed two large burning candles 
Now it so happened that his appointment led him | in massive silver sconces, and went out to announce 
eecidentally into the very neighborhood where Fer- | the stranger. 
finand had formerly resided, only with this differ-| ‘The fitting up of the room, or rather saloon, was 
ence, that Edward’s squadron was quartered in the’ perfectly simple. Family portraits, in heavy 
lowlands, about a short day's journey fromthe town  trames, hung round the walls, diversified by some 
and woodland environs in question. ‘maps. Magnificent stags’ horns were arranged 
He proceeded to his quarters, and found an’ between; and the taste of the master of the house 
agreeable occupation in the exercise of his new | was easily detected in the hunting-knives, powder- 
duties. | flasks, carbines, smoking-bags, and sportsmen's 
He had no wish to make acquaintances, yet he | pouches, which were arranged, not without taste, 
did not refuse the invitations that were pressed | as trophies of the chase. The ceiling was sup- 
upon him, lest he should be accused of eccentricity | ported by large beams, dingy with smoke and age ; 
and rudeness; and so he found himself soon en-/| and on the sides of the roum were long benches, 














tangled in all sorts of engagements with the neigh- | 
boring gentry and nobility. If these so-called | 
gayeties gave him no particular pleasure, at least | 
for the time they diverted his thoughts; and, with 
this view, he accepted an invitation (for the new | 
year and carnival were near at hand) to a great 
shooting match which was to be held in the moun- 
tains—a spot which it was possible to reach in one 
day, with favorable weather and the roads in a 
good state. The day was appointed, the air toler- 
ably clear; a mild frost had made the roads safe 
and even, and Edward had every expectation of 
being able to reach Blumenberg in his sledge before 
night, as on the following morning the match was 
to take place. But as soon as he got near the 
mountains, where the sun retires so early to rest, 
snow-clouds drove froin all quarters, a cutting wind 
came roaring through the ravines, and a heavy fail 
of snow began. ‘T'wice the driver lost his way, 
and daylight was gone before he had well recovered 
it; darkness came on svoner than in other places, 
walled in as they were by dark mountains, with 
dark clouds above their heads. It was out of the 
question to dream of reaching Blumenberg that 
night; but in this hospitable land, where every 


householder welcomes the passing traveller, Ed- | 


ward was under no anxietyas to shelter. He only 
wished, before the night quite set in, to reach some 
country house or castle; and now that the storia 
had abated in some degree, that the heavens were 
a little clearer, and that a few stars peeped out, a 


large valley opened before them, whose bo!d out-- 


line Edward could distinguish, even in the urer- 
tain light. ‘The well-defined roofs of a neat village 


were perceptible, and behind these, half-way up| 


the mountain that crowned the plain, Edward 


thought he could discern a large building which 


glimmered with more than one light. The road 
led straight into the village. Edward stopped and 
inquired, 

‘That building was, indeed, a castle ; the village 
belonged to it, and both were the property of the 
Baron Friedenberg. ‘‘ Friedenberg!’’ repeated 
Edward : the name sounded familiar to him, yet he 
could not call to mind when and where he had 
heard it. He inquired if the family were at home, 
hired a guide, and arrived at length, by a rugged 


covered and padded with dark cloth, and studded 
with large brass nails; while round the dinner- 
table were placed several arm-chairs, also of an 
ancient date. All bore the aspect of the ‘* good 
old times,” of a simple patriarchal life with afflu- 
,ence. Eidward felt as if there were a kind weleome 
lin the inanimate objects which surrounded him, 
when the inner door opened, and the master of the 
‘house entered, preceded by a servant, and wel- 
| comed his guest with courteous cordiality. 

| Some apologies, which Edward offered on account 
| of his intrusion, were silenced in a moment. 

|“ Come now, lieutenant,’’ said the baron, “I 
‘must introduce you to my family. You are not 
| such a stranger to us, as you fancy.” 

With these words he took Edward by the arm, 
_and, lighted by the servant, they passed through 
several lofty rooms, which were very handsomely 
furnished, although in an old-fashioned style, with 
‘faded Flemish carpets, large chandeliers, and high- 
-backed chairs; everything in keeping with what 
‘the youth had already seen in the castle. Here 
' were the ladies of the house. At the other end of 
the room, by the side of an immense stove, orna- 
_mented with a large shield of the family arms, 
richly emblazoned, and crowned by a gigantic Turk, 
| in amost comfortable attitude of repose, sat the lady 

of the house, an elderly matron of tolerable cireum- 
ference, in a gown of dark red satin, with a black 
/mantle and a suow-white lace cap. She appeared 
to be playing cards with the chaplain, who sat 
opposite to her at the table, and the Baron Frieden- 
berg to have made the third hand at ombre, till he 
was called away to welcome his guest. On the 
other side of the room were two young ladies, an 
‘elder person, who might be a governess, and a 
couple of children, very much engrossed by a game 
_ at lotto. 

| As Edward entered, the ladies rose to greet him ; 
| a chair was placed for him near the mistress of the 
house, and very soon a cup of chocolate and a bot- 
| tle of tokay were served on a rich silver salver, to 
| restore the traveller after the cold and discomfort 
| of his drive ; in fact, it was easy for him to feel that 
ese ‘* far-away’’ people were by no means dis- 
pleased at his arrival. An agreeable conversation 


{soon began among al] parties. His travels, the 
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shooting-match, the neighborhood, agriculture, all 
afforded subjects, and in a quarter of an hour 
Edward felt as if he had long been domesticated 
with these simple but truly well-informed people. 

Two hours flew swiftly by, and then a bell 
sounded for supper: the servants returned with 
lights, nadie: «ie the supper was on the table, 
and lighted the company into the dining-room—the 
same into which Edward had first been ushered. 
Here, in the background, some other characters 
appeared on the scene—the agent, a couple of his 
subalterns, and the physician. ‘The guests ranged 
themselves round the table. Edward's place was 
between the baron and his wife. The chaplain 
said a short grace, when the baroness, with an 
uneasy look, glanced at her husband over Edward's 
shoulder, and said, in a low whisper— 

** My love, we are thirteen—that will never do. 

The baron smiled, beckoned to the youngest of 
the clerks, and whispered to him. The youth 
bowed, and withdrew. The servant took the cover 
away, and served his supper in the next room. 

‘“* My wife,”’ said Friedenberg, ** is superstitious, 
as all mountaineers are. She thinks it unlucky to 
dine thirteen. It certainly has happened twice 
(whether from chance or not, who can tell’) that 
we have had to mourn the death of an acquaintance 
who had, a short time before, made the thirteenth at 
our table.” 

** This idea is not confined to the mountains. I 
know many people in the capital who think with 


99 


the baroness,”? said Edward. ‘' Although in a/ 


town such ideas, which belong more especially to 


the olden time, are more likely to be Jost in the | 


whirl and bustle which usually silence everything 
that is not essentially m: itter of fact.”’ 

** Ah, yes, lieutenant,’’ replied the baron smiling | 
good-humoredly, ‘* we keep up old customs better 
in the mountains. You see that by our furniture. 
People in the capital would call this sadly old- 
fashioned.”’ 

**That which is really good and beautiful ean | 
never appear out of date,’’ rejoined Edward cour- | 
teously ; ‘ and here, if I mistake not, presides a 
spirit that is ever striving after both. I must confess, 


baron, that when I first entered your house, it w as | 


this very aspect of the olden time that enchanted | 
me beyond measure.” 

‘ That is always the effect which simplic ity has 
on every unspoiled mind,”’ answered Friedenberg ; 
‘*hut townspeople have seldom a taste for such 
things.”’ 

** | was partly educated on my father’s estate, 
said Edward, ‘* which was situated in the High- 
Jands ; and it appeared to me as if, when I entered 
your house, I were visiting a neighbor of my 
father’s, for the general aspect is quite the same 
here as with us.” 

** Yes,’’ said the chaplain, ‘* mountainous dis- 
tricts have all a family likeness ; the same necessi- 
ties, the same struggles with nature, the same 
seclusion, all produce the same way of life among 
mountaineers.”’ 

**On that account the prejudice against the num- 
ber thirteen was especially familiar to me,”’ replied 
Edward. ‘* We also dislike it; and we retain a 
consideration for many supernatural, or at least 
inexplicable, things, which I have met with again 
in this neighborhood.”’ 

‘* Yes, here, almost more than anywhere else,”’ 
continued the chaplain, ‘‘ I think we excel all other 
mountaineers in the number and variety of our 
legends and ghost stories. 1 assure you that there 


tal 


is not a cave or a church, or, above all, a castle, for 
miles round about, of which we could not relate 
something supernatural.”’ 

The baroness, who perceived the turn which 
the conversation was likely to take, thought it bet- 
ter to send the children to bed; and when they 
were gone, the priest continued, “* Even here in 
this castle”’ 

‘**Here!’’ inquired Edward, “in this very 
castle ?”” 

** Yes, yes! lieutenant,’’ interposed the baron, 
‘*this house has the reputation of being haunted ; 
and the most extraordinary thing is, that the matter 
cannot be denied by the sceptical, or accounted for 
by the reasonable.”’ 

* And yet,”’ said Edward, ‘ the castle looks so 
cheerful, so habitable.’ 

** Yes, this part which we live in,”’ answered the 
baron; ‘* but it consists of only a few apartments 
sufficient for my family and these gentlemen ; the 
other portion of the building is half in ruins, and 
dates from the period when men established them- 
selves on the mountains for greater safety.”’ 

“There are some who maintain,” said the phy- 
sician, ** that a part of the walls of the eastern 
tower itself are of Roman origin; but that would 
isurely be difficult to prove.” 

‘** But, gentlemen,”’ observed the baroness, ** you 

are losing yourselves in learned descriptions as to 
the erection of the castle, and our guest is kept 
/in ignorance of what he is anxious to hear.”’ 
** Indeed, madam,”’ replied the chaplain, ‘ this 
is not entirely foreign to the subject, since in the 
mest ancient part of the building lies the chamber 
in question.”’ 

‘** Where apparitions have been seen?’’ inquired 
Edward eagerly. 

‘** Not exactly,’ replied the baroness ; ‘ there is 
nothing fearful to be seen.”’ 

** Come, let us tell him at once,”’ interrupted the 
baron. ‘The fact is, that every guest who sleeps 
i for the first time in this room, (and it has fallen to 
ithe lot of many, in turn, to do so,) is visited by 
some important, significant dream or vision, or 
whatever I ought to eall it, in which some future 
went is prefigured to him, or some past mystery 
cleared up, which he had vainly striven to compre- 
hend before.”’ 

** Then,”’ interposed Edward, ‘‘ it must be some- 
thing like what is known in the Highlands, under 
| the name of second sight—a privilege, as some con- 
sider it, which several persons and several families 
enjoy.”’ 

** Just so,”’ said the physician, ‘‘ the cases are 
very similar; yet the most mysterious part of this 
affair is, that it does not appear to originate with 
the individual, or his organization, or his sympathy 
with beings of the invisible world; no, the individ- 
ual has nothing tosay to it—the locality does it all. 
Every one who sleeps in that room has his mysteri- 
ous dream, and the result proves its truth.’’ 

** At least, in most instances,’’ continued the 
baron, ‘* when we have had an opportunity of hear- 
ing the cases confirmed. I remember once in 
particular. You may recollect, lieutenant, that 
when you first came in, [ had the honor of telling 
you you were not quite a stranger to me.” 

‘* Certainly, baron ; and I have been wishing for 
a long time to ask an "explanation of these words.’ 

** We have ofter heard your name mentioned by 
a particular friend of yours—one who could never 
pronounce it without emotion.” 

“* Ah!” cried Edward, who now saw clearly why 
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the baron’s name had sounded familiar to him also 
—‘ah! you sneak of my friend Hallberg; truly 
do you say, we were indeed dear to each other.” 

** Were !”’ echoed the baron, in a faltering tone, 
as he observed the sudden change in Edward's 
voice and countenance ; ‘* can the blooming, vigorous 
youth be gi 

‘¢Dead!’? exclaimed Edward; and the baron 
deeply regretted that he had touched so tender a 
chord, as he saw the young officer’s eyes fill with 
tears, and a dark cloud pass over his animated 
features. 

‘* Forgive me,’’ he continued, while he leaned 
forward and pressed his companion’s hand; ‘1 
grieve that a thoughtless word should have 
awakened such deep sorrow. I had no idea of his 
death ; we all loved the handsome young man, and 
by his description of you were already much inter- 
ested in you before we had ever seen you.” 

The conversation now turned entirely on Hall- 
berg. Edward related the particulars of his death. 
Every one present had something to say in his 
praise; and although this sudden allusion to his 
dearest friend had agitated Edward in no slight 
degree, yet it was a consolation to him to listen to 
the tribute these worthy people paid to the memory 
of Ferdinand, and to see how genuine was their 
regret at the tidings of his death. The time passed 
swiftly away in conversation of much interest, and 
the whole company were surprised to hear ten 
o’clock strike, an unusually late hour for this quiet, 
regular family. The chaplain read prayers, in 
which Edward devoutly joined, and then he kissed 
the matron’s hand, and felt almost as if he were in 
his father’s house. ‘The baron offered to show his 
guest to his room, and the servant preceded them 
with lights. The way led past the staircase, and 
then on one side into a long gallery, which com- 
municated with another wing of the castle. 

The high-vaulted ceilings, the curious carving 
on the ponderous door-ways, the pointed Gothic 
windows, through many broken panes of which a 
sharp nightwind whistled, proved to Edward that 
he was in the old part of the castle, and that the 
famous chamber could not be far off. 

** Would it be impossible for me to be quartered 
there '’’ he began, rather timidly; ‘I should like 
it of all things.” 

** Really !”’ inquired the baron, rather surprised ; 
‘* have not our ghost stories alarmed you ?”’ 

‘On the contrary,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ they have 
excited the most earnest wish is 

‘Then, if that be the case,”’ said the baron, ‘* we 
will return. The room was already prepared for you, 
being the most comfortable and the best in the whole 
wing; only I fancied, after our conversation wd 

“Oh, certainly not,’’ exclaimed Edward; “I 
could only long for such dreams.”’ 

During this discourse they had arrived at the 
door of the famous room. ‘They went in. They 
found themselves in a lofty and spacious apartment, 
so large that the two candles which the servant 
carried only shed a glimmering twilight over it, 
which did not penetrate to the furthest corner. A 
high-canopied bed, hung with costly but old- 
fashioned damask, of a dark green, in which were 
swelling pillows of snowy whiteness, tied with green 
bows, and a silk coverlet of the same color, looked 
very inviting to the tired traveller. Sofa and chairs 
of faded needlework, a carved oak commode and 
table, a looking-glass in heavy framework, a prie- 
dieu and crucifix above it, constituted the furniture 
of the room, where, above all things, cleanliness 














jand comfort preponderated, while a good deal of 
silver plate was spread out on the toilet-table. 

Edward looked round. ‘* A beautiful room !’’ he 
said. ‘* Answer me one question, baron, if you 
please. Did he ever sleep here?’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ replied Friedenberg ; ‘ it was his 
usual room when he was here, and he had a most 
curious dream in that bed, which, as he assured us, 
made a great impression on him.”’ 

‘** And what was it?” inquired Edward, eagerly. 

‘*He never told us, for, as you well know, he 
was reserved by nature; but we gathered, from 
some words that he let slip, that an early and sud- 
den death was foretold. Alas! your narrative has 
confirmed the truth of the prediction.” 

‘** Wonderful! He always had a similar fore- 
boding, and many a time has he grieved me by 
alluding to it,’’ said Edward ; ‘‘ yet it never made 
him gloomy or discontented. He went on his way 
firmly and calmly, and looked forward with joy, I 
might almost say, to another life.”’ 

‘* He was a superior man,’’ answered the baron, 
‘* whose memory will ever be deartous. But now 
/I will detain you no longer. Good night. Here 
\is the bell’’—he showed him the cord in between 
| the curtains—‘‘ and your servant sleeps in the next 
room.”’ 

**Oh, you are too careful of me,”’ said Edward, 
smiling; ‘*] am used to sleep by myself.”’ 

‘*Sull,”’ replied the baron, ‘‘ every precaution 
should be taken. Now once more good night.”’ 

He shook him by the hand, and, followed by the 
servant, left the room. 

Thus Edward found himself alone in the large, 
mysterious-looking, haunted room, where his de- 
ceased friend had so often reposed—where he also 
| was expected to see a vision. ‘The awe which the 
place itself inspired, combined with the sad and 
yet tender recollection of the departed Ferdinand, 
produced a state of mental excitement which was 
“not favorable to his night’s rest. He had already 
/undressed with the aid of his servant, (whom he 
‘had then dismissed,) and had been in bed some 
| time, having extinguished the candles. No sleep 
| visited his eyelids ; and the thought recurred which 

had so often troubled him, why he had never re- 
ceived the promised token from Ferdinand, whether 
his friend's spirit were among the blest—whether 
his silence (so to speak) proceeded from unwilling- 
ness or incapacity to communicate with the living. 
A mingled train of reflections agitated his mind ; 
| his brain grew heated; his pulse beat faster and 
‘faster. The castle clock tolled eleven—half-past 
‘eleven. He counted the strokes; and at that mo- 
;ment the moon rose above the dark margin of the 
j rocks which surrounded the castle, and shed her 
| full light into Edward's room. Every object stood 
out in relief from the darkness. Edward gazed, 
-and thought and speculated. It seemed to him as 
if something moved in the furthest corner of the 
room. ‘The movement was evident—it assumed a 
form—the form of a man, which appeared to ad- 
vanee, or rather to float forward. Here Edward 
lost all sense of surrounding objects, and he found 
| himself once more sitting at the foot of the monu- 
| ment in the garden of the academy, where he had 
contracted the bond with his friend. As formerly, 
the moon streamed through the dark branches of 
the fir-trees, and shed its cold pale light on the cold 
white marble of the monument. ‘Then the floating 
form which had appeared in the room of the castle 
became clearer, more substantial, more earthly- 
looking ; it issued from behind the tombstone, and 
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stood in the full moonlight. It was Ferdinand, in 
the uniform of his regiment, earnest and pale, but 
with a kind smile on his features. 

** Ferdinand, Ferdinand !’’ cried Edward, over- 
come by joy and surprise, and he strove to embrace 


the well-loved form, but it waved him aside with a | 


melancholy look. 

‘Ah! you are dead,’’ continued the speaker ; 
**and why then do I see you just as you looked 
when living ?’’ 

** Edward,”’’ answerd the apparition, in a voice 
that sounded as if it came from afar, ‘* 1 am dead, 
but my spirit has no peace.”’ 

** You are not with the blest?”’ cried Edward, in 
a voice of terror. 

** God is merciful,’’ it replied ; ** but we are frail 
and sinful creatures ; inquire no more, but pray for 
me. 

** With all my heart,”’ cried Edward, in a tone 
of anguish, while he gazed on the familiar features ; 
** but speak, what can I do for thee’ 

** An unholy tie still binds me to earth. I have 
sinned. I was cut off in the midst of my sinful 
projects. This ring burns.’’ He slipped a smal] 


gold ring from his left hand. ‘* Only when every 


token of this unholy compact is destroyed, and when 
I recover the ring which I exchanged for this, only 
then can my spirit be at rest. Oh, Edward, dear 
Edward, bring me back my ring !”’ 

** With joy—but where, where am I to seek it?”’ 

** Emily Varnier will give it thee herself; our 
engagement was contrary to holy duties, to prior 
engagements, to earlier vows. God denied his 
blessing to the guilty project, and my course was 
arrested in a fearful manner. Pray for me, Edward, 
and bring back the ring, my ring,’’ continued the 
voice, in a mournful tone of appeal. 

Then the features of the deceased smiled sadly 
but tenderly ; then all appeared to float once more 
before Edward's eyes—the form was lost in mist, 
the monument, the fir grove, the moonlight disap- 

ared : a long, gloomy, breathless pause followed. 
Bdward lay half sleeping, half benumbed, in a con- 
fused manner; portions of the dream returned to 
him—some images, some sounds—above all, the 
petition for the restitution of the ring. But an 
indescribable power bound his limbs, closed his 
eyelids, and silenced his voice ; mental conscious- 
ness alone was left him, yet his mind was a prey 
to terror. 

At length these painful sensations subsided—his 
nerves became more braced, his breath came more 
freely, a pleasing languor crept over his limbs, and 
he fell into a peaceful sleep. When he awoke, it 
was already broad daylight; his sleep towards the 
end of the night had been quiet and refreshing. 
He felt strong and well; but as soon as the recol- 
lection of his dream returned, a deep melancholy 
took possession of him, and he felt the traces of 
tears, which grief had wrung from him, on his 
eyelashes. But what had the vision been? A 
mere dream, engendered by the conversation of the 
evening, and his affection for Hallberg’s memory ; 
or was it at length the fulfilment of the compact! 

There, out of that dark corner, had the form risen 
up, and moved towards him. But might it not have 
been some effect of light and shade produced by the 
moonbeams and the dark branches of a large tree 
close to the window, when agitated by the high 
wind? Perhaps he had seen this, and then fallen 
asleep, and, all combined, had woven itself into a 
dream. But the name of Emily Varnier! Ed- 
ward did not remember ever to have heard it; 


certainly it had never been mentioned in Ferdi- 
nand’s letters. Could it be the name of his love, 
of the object of that ardent and unfortunate pas- 
sion? Could the vision be one of truth? He was 
/meditating, lost in thought, when there was a 
knock at his door, and the servant entered. Ed- 
ward rose hastily, and sprang out of bed. As he 
did so, he heard something fall with a ringing 
, sound ; the servant stooped and picked up a gold 
ring, plain gold, like a wedding-ring. Edward 
_ shuddered ; he snatched it from the servant's hand, 
_and the color forsook his cheeks as he read the two 
words, ** Emily Varnier,’’ engraved inside the 
hoop. He stood there like one thunder-struck, as 
| pale as a corpse, with the proof in his hand that he 
| had not merely dreamed, but had actually spoken 
| with the spirit of his friend. A servant of the 
' household came in to ask whether the leutenant 
| wished to breakfast in his room or down stairs with 
the family. Edward would willingly have re- 
| mained alone with the thoughts that pressed heavily 
| on him, but a secret dread lest his absence should be 
| remarked, and considered as a proof of fear, after 
all that had passed on the subject of the haunted 
room, determined him to aceept the last proposal. 
| He dressed hastily, and arranged his hair ecare- 
fully ; but the paleness of his face, and the traces 
| of tears in his eyes, were not to be concealed, and 
| he entered the saloon, where the family were al- 
ready assembled at the breakfast-table, with the 
_ chaplain and the doctor. 
| The baron rose to greet him: one glance at the 
young officer’s face was sufficient; he pressed his 
hand in silence, and led him to a place by the side 
of the baroness. An animated discussion now 
began concerning the weather, which was com- 
pletely changed ; a strong south wind had risen in 
the night, so there was now athaw. The snow 
_was all melted—the torrents were flowing once 
more, and the roads impassable. 
** }fow can you possibly reach Blumenburg, to- 
day ?’’ the baron inquired of his guest. 
|. “That will be well-nigh impossible,”’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘] am just come from a patient at the 
| next village, and eet nearly an hour performing 
| the same distance, in a carriage, that is usually 
| traversed on foot in a quarter of an hour.”’ 
Edward had not given a thought this morning to 
| the shooting-match. Now that it had occurred to 
him toremember it, he felt little regret at being 
detained from a scene of noisy festivity which, far 
| from being desirable, appeared to him actually dis- 
| tasteful in his present frame of mind. Yet he was 
troubled by the thought of intruding too long on 
_ the hospitality of his new friends, and he said, in a 
hesitating manner— 

* Yes, but I must try how far ry 

** That you shall not do,”’ interrupted the baron, 
‘** The road is always bad, and in a thaw it is realy 
dangerous. It would go against my conscience to 
| allow you to risk it. Remain with us; we have 
no shooting-match or ball to offer you, but 

‘**T shall not certainly regret either,”’ cried Ed- 
ward, eagerly. 

‘* Well, then, remain with us, lieutenant,”’ said 
the matron, laying her hand on his arm, with a 
| kind, maternai gesture.‘ You are heartily wel- 

come ; and the longer you stay with us, the better 
shall we be pleased.’’ 
The youth bowed and raised the lady’s hand to 
: his lips, and said— 
| * If you will allow me—if you feel certain that I 
am not intruding—I will accept your kind offer 
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with joy. I never care much for a ball at any 
time, and to-day in particular.’’ He stopped short, 
and then added, ‘‘ In such bad weather as this, the 
small amusement “4 

‘* Would be dearly bought,’’ interposed the bar- 
on. ‘*Come, I am delighted you will remain with 
us.”” 

He shook Edward warmly by the hand. 

** You know you are with old friends.”’ 

** And besides,’’ said the doctor, with disinter- 
ested solicitude, *‘ it would be imprudent, for M. 
de Wensleben does not look very well. Had you 
a good night, sir?”’ 

** Very good,”’ replied Edward. 

** Without much dreaming '”’ continued the other, 
pertinaciously. 

** Dreaming! O, nothing wonderful,’’ answered 
the officer. 

‘*Hem!"’ said the doctor, shaking his head 
portentously. ‘* No one yet ——” 

“Were | to relate my dream,’’ replied Edward, 
**you would understand it no more than I did. 
Confused images re 

The baroness, who saw the youth’s unwilling- 
ness to enlarge upon the subject, here observed— 

‘* That some of the visions had been of no great 
importance—those which she had heard related, at 
least.”” 

The chaplain led the conversation from dreams, 
themselves, to their origin, on which subject he and 
the doctor could not agree; and Edward and his 
visions were left in peace at last. But when every 
one had departed each to his daily occupation, Ed- 
ward followed the baron into his library. 

‘*T answered in that manner,”’ he said, ‘‘ to get 
rid of the doctor and his questioning. ‘To you I 
will confess the truth. Your room has exercised 
its mysterious influence over me.”’ 

** Indeed !”’ said the baron, eagerly. 

‘*T have seen and spoken with my Ferdinand 
for the first time since his death. 1 will trust to 
your kindness—your sympathy—not to require of 
me adescription of this exciting vision. But I 
have a question to put to you.”’ 

‘* Which I will answer in all candor, if it be 
possible.”’ 

** Do you know the name of Emily Varnier?’’ 

“¢ Varnier—certainly not.”’ 

‘* Ts there no one in this neighborhood who bears 
that name ?”’ 

** No one; it sounds like a foreign name.”’ 

‘* In the bed in which I slept | found this ring,”’ 
said Kdward, while he produced it; ** and the appa- 
rition of my friend pronounced that name.”’ 

** Wonderful! as [ tell you, 1 know no one so 
called—this is the first time I ever heard the name. 
But it is entirely unaccountable to me how the 
ring should have come into that bed. You see, 
M. von Wensleben, what I told you is true. There 
is something very peculiar about that room; the 
moment you entered, | saw that the spell had been 
working on you also; but I did not wish to fore- 
stall or foree your confidence.” 

**] felt the delicacy, as I do now the kindness, 
of your intentions. ‘Those who are as sad as J am 
can alone tell the value of tenderness and sympa- 
thy.” 

Kdward remained this day and the following at 
the castle, and felt quite at home with its worthy 
inmates. He slept twice in the haunted room. He 
went away and came back often; was always wel- 
comed cordially, and always quartered in the same 
apartment. But, in spite of all this, he had no 








clue, he had no means of lifting the veil of mystery 
which hung round the fate of Ferdinand Hallberg 
and of Emily Varnier. 


PART II. 


Severat weeks passed away. Edward spared 
no pains to discover some trace of the lady in 
question, but all in vain. No one in the neighbor- 
hood knew the family; and he had alread 
determined, as soon as the spring began, to as 
for leave of absence, and to travel through the 
country where Ferdinand had formed his unfor- 
tunate attachment, when a circumstance occurred 
which coincided strangely with his wishes. His 
commanding officer gave him a commission to 
purchase some horses, which, to his great con- 
solation, led him exactly into that part of the 
country where Ferdinand had been quartered. It 
was a market-town of some importance. He was 
to remain there some time, which suited his plans 
exactly ; and he made use of every leisure hour to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the officers, to in- 
quire into Ferdinand’s connexions and acquaintance, 
to trace the mysterious name, if possible, and thus 
fulfil a sacred duty. For to him it appeared a 
sacred duty to execute the commission of his 
departed friend—to get possession of the ring, and 
to be the means, as he hoped, of giving rest to 
the departed spirit of Ferdinand. 

Already, on the evening of the second day, he 
was sitting in the coffee-room with burghers of 
the place and officers of different regiments. 

A newly-arrived cornet was inquiring whether 
the neighborhood were a pleasant one, of an in- 
fantry officer, one of Hallberg’s corps. ‘* For,”’ 
said he, ** | came from charming quarters.”’ 

‘There is not much to boast of,”’ replied the 
captain. ‘* There is no good fellowship, no har- 
mony among the people.” 

** 7] will te!l you why that is,”’ eried an animated 
lieutenant ; ‘* that is because there is no house as 
a point of reunion, where one is sure to find and 
make acquaintances, and to be amused, and where 
each individual ascertains his own merits by the 
effect they produce on society at large.’’ 

‘* Yes, we have had nothing of that kind since 
the Varniers left us,’’ said the captain. 

‘* Varniers!’’ cried Edward, with an eagerness 
he could ill conceal. ‘* The name sounds foreign.’’ 

‘They were not Germans—they were emi- 
grants from the Netherlands, who had left their 
country on account of political troubles,’’ replied 
the captain. 

‘“* Ah, that was a charming house,”’ cried the 
‘lieutenant, “ cultivation, refinement, a sufficient 
| competency, the whole style of establishment free 
| from ostentation, yet most comfortable ; and Emily 
'—Emily was the soul of the whole house.”’ 
| ‘ Emily Varnier!’’ echoed Edward, while his 
heart beat fast, and loud. 

** Yes, yes! that was the name of the prettiest, 
most graceful, most amiable girl in the world,’’ 
said the lieutenant. 

** You seem bewitched by the fair Emily,” 
observed the cornet. 

‘**] think you would have been too, had you 
known her,’ rejoined the lieutenant; *‘ she was 





the jewel of the whole society. Since she went 
away there is no bearing their stupid balls and 
assemblies.” 

‘* But you must not forget,’’ the captain resumed 
once more, ‘‘ when you attribute everything te the 
charms of the fair girl, that not only she but the 
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whole family has disappeared, and we have lost 
that house which formed, as you say, so charming 
a point of reunion in our neighborhood.”’ 


mage which I believe him to be, for he is a 
man of strong passions; and this very circum- 
stance causes me to doubt the rest of your story. 


** Yes, yes ; exactly so,’’ said an old gentleman, | Jealousy has sharp eyes, and D’Effernay would 
a civilian, who had been silent hitherto; ‘the have discovered a rival in Hallberg, and not 
Varniers’ house is a great loss in the country, | proved himself the friend he always was to our 


where such losses are not so easily replaced as in| 


a large town. First, the father died, then came 
the cousin and carried the daughter away.”’ 

** And did this cousin marry the young lady ”’ 
inquired Edward, in a tone tremulous with agita- 
tion. 

** Certainly,’’ answered the old gentleman ; “ it 
was a very great match for her ; he bought land to 
the value of half a million about here.”’ 

** And he was an agreeable, handsome man, we 
must all allow,’ remarked the captain. 

** But she would never have married him,” 
exclaimed the lieutenant, “ if poor Hallberg had 
not died.”’ 

Edward was breathless, but he did not speak a 
word. 

** She would have been compelled to do so in 
any case,’’ said the old man; * the father had 
destined them for each other from infaney, and 

eople say he made his daughter take a vow as he 
= on his death-bed.”’ 

** That sounds terrible,’’ said Edward; ‘ and 
does not speak much for the good feeling of the 
cousin.”’ 

** She could not have fulfilled her father’s wish,”’ 
interposed the lieutenant ; ‘‘ her heart was bound 
up in Hallberg, and Hallberg’s in her. Few 
people, perhaps, knew this, for the lovers were 
prudent and discreet ; I, however, knew it all.” 

** And why was she not allowed to follow the 
inclination of her heart ?’’ asked Edward. 

** Because her father had promised her,”’ replied 
the captain: ‘* you used just now the word ter- 
rible ; it is a fitting expression, according to my 
version of the matter. It appears that one of the 
branches of the house of Varnier had committed an 
act of injustice towards another, and Emily's father 
considered it a point of conscience to make repara- 
tion, Only through the marriage of his daughter 
with a member of the ill-used branch could that 
act be obliterated and made up for, and, therefore 
he pressed the matter sorely.”’ 

‘** Yes, and the headlong passion which Emily 
inspired her cousin with abetted his designs.”’ 


poor comrade.”’ 

‘That does not follow at all,’’ replied the 
lieutenant, ‘‘ it only proves that the lovers were 
very cautious. So far, however, 1 agree with 
you. I believe that if D’Effernay had suspected 
anything of the kind he would have murdered 
Hallberg.” 

A shudder passed through Edward’s veins. 

** Murdered !’’ he repeated, in a hollow voice ; 
**do you not judge too harshly of this man when 
you hint the possibility of such a thing ?”’ 

‘“That does he, indeed,” said the old man; 











‘these gentlemen are all angry with D’Effernay, 
because he has carried off the prettiest girl in the 
country. ButI am told he does not intend remain- 
ing where he now lives. He wishes to sell his 
estates.”’ 

** Really,’’ inquired the captain, ‘‘ and where is 
he going '”’ 

** | have no idea,’’ replied the other ; ‘* but he is 
selling everything off. One manor is already 
disposed of, and there have been people already in 
negotiation for the place where he resides.”’ 

The conversation now turned on the value of 
D’Effernay’s property, and of land in general, &c. 

Edward had gained materials enough for reflec- 
tion; he rose soon, took leave of the company, 


‘and gave himself up, in the solitude of his own 


room, to the torrent of thought and feeling which 
that night’s conversation had let loose. So, then, 
it was true; Emily Varnier was no fabulous 
being! Hallberg had loved her, his love had 
been returned, but a cruel destiny had separated 
them. How wonderfully did all he had heard 
explain the dream at the castle, and how com- 
pletely did that supply what had remained doubtful, 
or had been omitted in the officers’ narrative! 
Emily Varnier, doubtless, possessed that ring, to 
'gain possession of which now seemed his bounden 
duty. He resolved not to delay its fulfilment a 
moment, however difficult it might prove, and he 
only reflected on the best manner in which he 
should perform the task allotted to him. The sale 
of the property appeared to him a favorable 





‘Then her cousin loved Emily?’’ inquired! opening. ‘The fame of his father’s wealth made 
jit probable that the son might wish to be a 
| purchaser of a fine estate, like the one in question. 
was a rival to her shadow, who followed her not | He spoke openly of such a project, made inquiries 
more closely than he did. He was jealous of the | 


Edward. 
**Oh, to desperation,’ 


’ 


was the reply. ‘ He 


rose that she placed on her bosom.” 

** Then poor Emily is not likely to have a calm 
life with such a man,”’ said Edward. 

** Come,”’ interposed the old gentleman, with an 
authoritative tone, ‘* I think you, gentlemen, go a 
little too far. I know D’Effernay ; he is an honest, 
talented man, very rich, indeed, and generous; he 


most brilliant house in the neighborhood, and lives 
like a princess.”’ 

‘* And trembles,”’ insisted the lieutenant, ‘* when 
she hears her husband's footstep. What good can 
riches be to her? She would have been happier 
with Hallberg.” 

*‘T do not know,” rejoined the captain, ‘* why 
you always looked upon that attachment as some- 
thing so decided. It never appeared so to me; 
and you yourself say that D’Effernay is very 


of the old gentleman, and the captain, who seemed 
to him to know most about the matter; and as his 
duties permitted a trip for a week or so, he started 
immediately, and arrived on the second day at the 
place of his destination. He stopped in the public 
house in the village to inquire if the estate lay 
near, and whether visitors were allowed to see the 


‘house and grounds. Mine host, who doubtless 
anticipates his wife in every wish. She has the | 


had had his directions, sent a messenger im- 
mediately to the castle, who returned before long, 
accompanied by a chasseur, in a splendid livery, 
who invited the stranger to the eastle in the name 
of M. D’Effernay. 

This was exactly what Edward wished and 
expected. Escorted by the chasseur, he soon 
arrived at the castle, and was shown up a spacious 
staircase into a modern, almost, one might say, a 
magnificently furnished room, where the master 
of the house received him. It was evening, 
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towards the end of winter; the shades of twilight 
had already fallen, and Edward found himself 
suddenly in a room quite illuminated with wax 
candles. D’Effernay.stood in the middle of the 
saloon, a tall, thin young man. A proud bearing 
seemed to bespeak a consciousness of his own 
merit, or at least of his position. His features 
were finely formed, but the traces of stormy 
passion, or of internal discontent, had lined them 
prematurely. 

In figure he was very slender, and the deep- 
sunken eye, the gloomy frown which was fixed 
between his brows, and the thin lips, had no very 
prepossessing expression, and yet there was some- 
thing imposing in the whole appearance of the 
man. 

Edward thanked him civilly for his invitation, 
spoke of his idea of being a purchaser as a motive 
for his visit, and gave his own, and his father’s 
name. D’Effernay seemed pleased with all he 
said. He had known Edward’s family in the 
metropolis ; he regretted that the late hour would 
render it impossible for them to visit the property 
to-day, and concluded by pressing the lieutenant to 
pass the night at the castle. On the morrow they 
would proceed to business, and now he would 
have the pleasure of presenting his wife to the 
visitor. /dward’s heart beat violently—at length, 
then, he would see her! Had he loved her him- 
self he could not have gone to meet her with more 
agitation. D’Effernay led his guest through many 
rooms, which were all as well furnished, and as 
brilliantly lighted as the first he had entered. At 
length he opened the door of a small boudoir, 
where there was no light, save that which the 
faint, gray twilight imparted through the windows. 

The simple arrangement of this little room, 
with dark green walls, only relieved by some 
engravings and coats of arms, formed a pleasing 
contrast to Edward’s eyes, after the glaring splen- 
dor of the other apartments. From behind a 
piano-forte, at which she had been seated, in a 
recess, rose a tall, slender female form, in a white 
dress of extreme simplicity. 

‘My love,’’ said D’Effernay, ‘1 bring you a 
welcome guest, Lieutenant Wensleben, who is 
willing to purchase the estate.’ 

Emily curtseyed ; the friendly twilight concealed 
the shudder that passed over her whole frame, as 
she heard the familiar name which aroused so 
many recollections. 

She bade the stranger welcome, in a low, sweet 
voice, whose tremulous accents were not un- 
observed by Edward ; and while the husband made 
some further observation, he had leisureao remark, 
as well as the fading light would allow, the fair 











outline of her oval face, the modest grace of her 
movements, her pretty, nymph-like figure—in fact, 
all those charms which seemed familiar to him) 
through the impassioned descriptions of his friend. 

** But what can this fancy be, to sit in the 
dark?’ asked D’Effernay, in no mild tone; ‘* you 
know that is a thing I cannot bear :’’ and with 
these words, and without waiting his wife’s an- 
swer, he rang the bell over her sofa, and ordered 
lights. 

While these were placed on the table, the com- 
pany sat down by the fire, and conversation com- 
menced. By the full light Edward could perceive 
all Emily's real beauty—-her pale, but lovely face, 
the sad expression of her large blue eyes, so often 
concealed by their dark lashes, and then raised, 





with a look full of feeling, a sad, pensive, intel- 


lectual expression ; and he admired the simplicity 
of her dress, and of every object that surrounded 
her; all appeared to him to bespeak a superior 
mind. 

They had not sat long, before D’Effernay was 
called away. One of his people had something 
important, something urgent to communicate to 
him, which admitted of no delay. A look of fierce 
anger almost distorted his features; in an instant 
his thin lips moved rapidly, and Edward thought 
he muttered some curses between his teeth. He 
left the room, but, in so doing, he cast a glance of 
mistrust and ill-temper on the handsome stranger 
with whom he was compelled to leave his wife 
alone. Edward observed it all. All that he had 
seen to-day—all that he had heard from his com- 
rades of the man’s passionate and suspicious dispo~ 
sition, convinced him that his stay here would not 
be long, and that, perhaps, a second opportunity of 
speaking alone with Emily might not offer itself. 

He determined, therefore, to profit by the pres 
ent moment; and no sooner had D’Etfernay left 
the room, than he began to tell Emily she was 
not so complete a stranger to him as it might 
seem; that long before he had had the pleasure of 
seeing her—even before he had heard her name— 
she was known to him, so to speak, in spirit. 

Madame D’Effernay was moved. She was si- 


lent for a time, and gazed fixedly on the ground; ° 


then she looked up; the mist of unshed tears 
dimmed her blue eyes, and her bosom heaved with 
the sigh she could not suppress. 

**'l'o me also the name of Wensleben is familiar. 
There is a link between our souls. Your friend 
has often spoken of you to me.”’ 

But she could say no more ; tears checked her 
speech. 

Edward’s eyes were glistening also, and the 
two companions were silent; at length he began 
once more : 

** My dear lady,’’ he said, ‘‘ my time is short, 
and I have a solemn message to deliver to you. 
Will you allow me to do so now!” 

‘To me?’ she asked, in a tone of astonish- 
ment. 

‘* From my departed friend,”? answered Edward, 
emphaticaly. 

** From Ferdinand '—and that now—after ... .” 
she shrunk back, as if in terror. 

‘* Now that he is no longer with us, do you 
mean? I found the message in his papers, which 
have been entrusted to me only lately, since I have 
been in the neighborhood. Among them was a 
token which 1 was to restore to you.’’ He pro- 
duced the ring. Emily seized it wildly, and trem- 
bled as she looked upon it. 

* Itis, indeed, my ring,’’ she said at length, ‘‘ the 
same which I gave him when we plighted our troth 
in secret. You are acquainted with everything, I 
perceive ; I shall therefore risk nothing if I speak 
openly.’? She wept, and pressed the ring to her 
lips. 

‘*T see that my friend’s memory is dear to you,”’ 
continued Edward. ‘* You will forgive the prayer 
I am about to make to you: my visit to you con- 
cerns his ring.” 

** How—what is it you wish!’’ cried Emily, 
terrified. 

*‘It was his wish,’’ replied Edward. ‘ He 
evinced an earnest desire to have this pledge of an 
unfortunate and unfulfilled engagement restored.’’ 

‘‘How is that possible! You did not speak 
with him before his death; and this happened so 
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suddenly after, that, to give you the commis- 
sion " 

‘““There was no time for it! that is true,’’ 

answered Edward, with an inward shudder, al- 
though outwardly he was calm. ‘ Perhaps this 
wish was awakened immediately before his death. 
I found it, as I told you, expressed in those pa- 
pers.”’ 
** Tncomprehensible !’? she exclaimed. ‘* Only 
a short time before his death, we cherished—de- 
ceitful, indeed, they proved, but, oh, what blessed 
hopes '—we reckoned on casualties, on what 
might possibly occur to assist us. Neither of us 
could endure to dwell on the idea of separation ; 
and yet—yet since Oh, my God,”’ she cried, 
overcome by sorrow, and she hid her face between 
her hands. 

Edward was lost in confused thought. For a 
time both again were silent: at length Emily 
started up— 

‘* Forgive me, M. de Wensleben. What you 
have related to me, what you have asked of me, 
has produced so much excitement, so much agita- 
tion, that it is necessary that I should be alone for 
a few moments, to recover my composure.”’ 

**T am gone,”’ cried Edward, springing from his 
chair. 

** No! no!’ she replied, ‘* you are my guest ; 
remain here. Ihave a household duty which calls 
me away.” She laid a stress on these words. 

She leant forward, and with a sad, sweet smile, 
she gave her hand to the friend of her lost Ferdi- 
nand, pressing his gently, and disappeared through 
the inner door. 

Edward stood stunned, bewildered; then he 
paced the room with hasty steps, threw himself on 
the sofa, and took up one of the books that lay on 
the table, rather to have something in his hand, 
than to read. It proved to be Young’s ‘*‘ Night 
Thoughts.”’ He looked through it, and was at- 
tracted by many passages, which seemed, in his 
present frame of mind, fraught with peculiar mean- 
ing; yet his thoughts wandered constantly from 
the page to his dead friend. The candles, un- 
heeded both by Emily and him, burned on with 
long wicks, giving little light in the silent room, 
over which the red glare from the hearth shed a 
lurid glow. Hurried footsteps sounded in the 
anteroom ; the door was thrown open. Edward 
looked up, and saw D'Eifernay staring at him, and 
round the room, in an angry, restless manner. 

Edward could not but think there was something 
almost unearthly in those dark looks and that 
towering form. 

** Where is my wife?’’ was D’Effernay's first 
question. 

“She is gone to fulfil some household duty,” 
replied the other. 

** And leaves you here alone in this miserable 
darkness’ Most extraordinary !—indeed, most un- 
accountable !’’ and, as he spoke, he approached 
the table and snuffed the candles, with a movement 
of impatience. 

** She left me here with old friends,’’ said Ed- 

ward, with a forced smile. ‘I have been read- 
ing.” 
‘* What, in the dark?’ inquired D’Effernay, 
with a look of mistrust. ‘lt was so dark when I 
came in, that you could not possibly have distin- 
guished a letter.”’ 

‘*] read for some time, and then I fell into a 
train of thought, which is usually the result of 
reading Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ ”’ 











** Young! I cannot bear that author. He is so 
gloomy.” 

** But you are fortunately so happy, that the 
lamentations of the lonely mourner can find no 
echo in your breast.’’ 

** You think so!’’ said D’Effernay, in a churlish 
tone, and he pressed his lips together tightly, as 
Emily came into the room: he went to meet her. 

** You have been a long time away,’ was his 
observation, as he looked into her eyes, where the 
trace of tears might easily be detected. ‘ | found 
our guest alone.’’ 

**M. de Wensleben was good enough to excuse 
me,” she replied, ‘* and then I thought you would 
be back immediately.”’ 

They sat down to the table ; coffee was brought, 
and the past appeared to be forgotten. 

The conversation at first was broken by constant 
pauses. Edward saw that Emily did all she could 
to play the hostess agreeably, and to pacify her 
husband’s ill humor. 

In this attempt the young man assisted her, and 
at last they were successful. D’°Effernay became 
more cheerful; the conversation more animated ; 
and Edward found that his host could be a very 
agreeable member of society when he pleased, 
combming a good deal of information with great 
natural powers. The evening passed away more 
pleasantly than it promised at one time ; and after 
an excellent and well-served supper, the young 
officer was shown into a comfortable room, fitted up 
with every modern luxury ; and, weary in mind 
and body, he soon fell asleep. He dreamed of all 
that had occupied his waking thoughts—of his 
friend, and his friend’s history. 

But in that species of confusion which often 
characterizes dreams, he fancied that he was Fer- 
dinand, or at least, his own individuality seemed 
mixed up with that of Hallberg. He felt that he 
was ill. He lay in an unknown room, and by his 
bedside stood a small table, covered with glasses 
and phials, containing medicine, as is usual in a 
sick room. 

The door opened, and D’E-ffernay came in, in his 
dressing-gown, as if he had just left his bed ; and 
now in Edward’s mind dreams and realities were 
mingled together, and he thought that D’ Eifernay 
came, perhaps, to speak with him on the oecurren- 
ces of the preceding day. But no! he approached the 
table on which the medicines stood, looked at the 
watch, took up one of the phials and a cup, meas- 
ured the draught, drop by drop, then he turned and 
looked round him stealthtly, and then he drew from 
his breast a pale blue, coiling serpent, which he 
threw into the cup, and held it to the patient’s lips, 
who drank, and instantly felt a numbness creep over 
his frame which ended in death. Edward fancied 
that he was dead; he saw the coffin brought, but 
the terror lest he should be buried alive, made him 
start up with a sudden effort, and he opened his 
eyes. 

The dream had passed away ; he sat in his bed 
safe and well ; but it was long ere he could in any 
degree recover his composure, or get rid of the im- 
pression which the frightful apparition had made on 
him. They brought his breakfast, with a message 
from the master of the house to inquire whether he 
would like to visit the park, farms, &c. He dressed 
quickly, and descended to the court, where he 
found his host in a riding dress, by the side of two 
fine horses, already saddled. D'Efernay greeted 


the young man courteously ; but Edward felt an 
inward repugnance as he looked on that gloomy 
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though handsome countenance, now lighted up by 
the beams of the morning sun, yet recalling vividly 
the dark visions of the night. D'Effernay was full 
of attentions to his new friend. They started on 
their ride, in spite of some threatening clouds, and 
began the inspection of meadows, shrubberies, 
farms, &c., &c. After a couple of hours, which 
were consumed in this manner, it began to rain a 
few drops, and at last burst out into a heavy shower. 
It was soon impossible even to ride through the 
woods for the torrents that were pouring down, and 
so they returned to the castle. 

Edward retired to his room to change his dress, 
and to write some letters, he said, but more partic- 
ularly to avoid Emily, in order not to excite her 
husband's jealousy. As the bell rang for dinner 
he saw her again, and found to his surprise that) 
the captain, whom he had first seen in the coflee- | 
room, and who had given him so much informa- 
tion, was one of the party. He was much pleased, 
for they had taken a mutual fancy to each other. 
The captain was not at quarters the day Edward 
had left them, but as soon as he heard where his 
friend had gone, he put horses to his carriage and 
followed him, for he said he also should like to see 
these famous estates. D’Effernay seemed in high 
good humor to-day, Emily far more silent than 
yesterday, and taking little part in the conversation 
of the men, which turned on political economy. 
After coffee she found an opportunity to give Ed- 
ward (unobserved) a litle packet. ‘The look with 
which she did so, :told plainly what it contained, 
and the young man hurried to his room as soon as 
he fancied he could do so without remark or com- 
ment. The continued rain precluded all idea of 
leaving the house any more that day. He unfolded 
the packet; there were a couple of sheets, written 
closely in a woman’s fair hand, and something 
wrapped carefully in a paper, which he knew to be 
the ring. It was the fellow to that which he had 
given the day before to Emily, only Ferdinand’s 
hame was engraved inside instead of hers. Such 
were the contents of the papers :— 

** Secrecy would be misplaced with the friend of 
the dead. Therefore will I speak to you of things 
which I have never uttered to a human being until 
now. Jules D’Effernay is nearly related to me. 
We knew each other in the Netherlands, where our 
estates joined. The boy loved me already with a 
love that amounted to passion; this love was my 
father’s greatest joy, for there was an old and ery- 








ing injustice which the ancestors of D’Effernay had 
suffered from ours, that could alone, he thought, be 
made up by the marriage of the only children of the 
two branches. So we were destined for each other 
almost from our cradles ; and I was content it should 
be so, for Jules’ handsome face and decided pref- 
erence for me were agreeable to me, although I 
felt no great affection for him. We were sepa- 
rated: Jules travelled in France, England, and 
America, and made money as a merchant, which 
profession he had taken up suddenly. My father, 
who had a place under government, left his country 





in consequence of political troubles, and came into 
his part of the world, where some distant relations 
of my mother’s lived. He liked the neighborhood ; | 
he bought land; we lived very happily; I was 
quite contented in Jules’ absence ; | had no yearn-— 
ing of the heart towards him, yet I thought kindly 
of him, and troubled myself littie about my future. | 
Then—then I learned to know your friend. Oh, 
then! I felt, when I looked upon him, when I lis-| 
tened to him, when we conversed together, I felt, I: 


acknowledged that there might be happiness on 
earth, of which I had hitherto never dreamed. 
Then I Joved for the first time, ardently, passion- 
ately, and was beloved in return. Acquainted 
with the family engagements, he did not dare 
openly to proclaim his Jove, and I knew I ought 
not to foster the feeling; but, alas! how seldom 
does passion listen to the voice of reason and of 
duty. Your friend and 1 met in secret; in secret 
we plighted our troth, and exchanged those rings, 
and hoped and believed that by showing a bold 
front to our destiny we should subdue it to our will. 
The commencement was sinful, it has met with a 
dire retribution. Jules’ letters announced his 
speedy return. He had sold everything in his own 
country, had given up all his mercantile affairs, 
through which he had greatly increased an already 
considerable fortune, and now he was about to join 
us, or rather me, without whom he could not hive. 
This appeared to me like the demand for payment 
ofa heavy debt. This debt I owed to Jules, who 
loved me with all his heart, who was in possession 
of my father’s promised word and mine also. Yet 
I could not give up your friend. In a state of dis- 
traction I told him all; we meditated flight. Yes, 
I was so far guilty, and 1 make the confession in 
hopes that some portion of my errors may be expi- 
ated by repentance. My father, who had long been 
in a declining state, suddenly grew worse, and this 
delayed and hindered the fulfilment of our designs. 
Jules arrived. During the five years he had been 
away he was much changed in appearance, and 
that advantageously. 1 was struck when I first 
saw him, but it was also easy to detect in those 
handsome features and manly bearing, a spirit of 
restlessness and violence, which had already shown 
itself in himas a boy, and which passing years, 
with their bitter experience and strong passions, 
had greatly developed. The hope that we had 
cherished of D’Effernay’s possible indifference to 
me, of the change which time might have wrought 
in his attachment, now seemed idle and absurd. 
His Jove was indeed impassioned. He embraced 
me in a manner that made me shrink from him, and 
altogether his deportment towards me was a strange 
contrast to the gentle, tender, refined affection of 
our dear friend. I trembled whenever Jules en- 
tered the room, and all that I had prepared to say 
to him, all the plans which I had revolved in my 
mind respecting him, vanished in an instant before 
the power of his presence, and the almost impera- 
tive manner in which he claimed my hand. My 
father’s illness increased ; he was now in a very 
precarious state, hopeless indeed. Jules rivalled 
me in filial attentions to him—that I ean never cease 
to thank him for: but this illness made my situa- 
tion more and more critical, and it accelerated the 
fulfilment of the contract. I was to renew my 
promise to him by the death-bed of my futher. 
Alas, alas! I fell senseless to the ground when 
this announcement was made tome. Jules began 
to suspect. Already my cold, embarrassed man- 
ner towards him since his return had struck him as 


| strange. He began to suspect, 1 repeat, and the 
effect that this suspicion had on him, it would be 


impossible to describe to you. Even now, after so 


long a time, now that I am accustomed to his ways, 


and more reconciled to my fate by the side of a no- 


_ ble, though somewhat impetuous man, it makes me 


tremble to think of those paroxysims, which the 
idea that I did not love him called forth. They 
were fearful ; he nearly sank underthem. During 
two days his life was in danger. At last the storm 
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pessed—my father died; Jules watched over me 
with the tenderness of a brother, the solicitude of a 

arent; for that indeed I shall ever be grateful. 
His suspicion once awakened, he gazed round with 
penetrating looks to discover the cause of my altered 
feelings. But your friend never came to our house ; 
we met in an unfrequented spot, and my father’s 
illness had interrupted these interviews. Alto- 
gether I cannot tell if Jules discovered anything. 
A fearful circumstance rendered all our precautions 
useless, and cut the knot of our secret connexion, 
to loose which voluntarily I felt I had no power. 
A wedding feast, ata neighboring castle, assembled 
all the nobility and gentry, and officers quartered 
near, together ; my deep mourning was an excuse 
for my absence. Jules, though he usually was 
happiest by my side, could not resist the invitation, 
and your friend resolved to go, although he was un- 
well ; he feared to raise suspicion by remaining 
away, when I was left at home. With great diffi- 
culty he contrived the first day to make one ata 
splendid hunt, the second day he could not leave 
his bed. A physician, who was in the house, pro- 
nounced his complaint to be violent fever, and 
Jules, whose room joined that of the sick man, of- 
fered him every little service and kindness which 
compassion and good feeling prompted ; and I ean- 
not but praise him all the more for it, as who can 
tell, perhaps, his suspicion might have taken the 
right direction? On the morning of the second 
day—but let me glance quickly at that terrible 
time, the memory of which can never pass from my 
mind—a fit of apoplexy most unexpectedly, but 
gently, ended the noblest life, and separated us for- 
ever! Now you know all. I enclose the ring, I 
cannot write more. Farewell !’’ 


The conclusion of the letter made a deep impres- 
sion on Edward. His dream rose up before his 
remembrance, the slight indisposition, the sudden 
death, the fearful nurse-tender, all arranged them- 
selves in order before his mind, and an awful whole 
rose out of all these reflections, a terrible suspicion 
which he tried to throw off. But he could not do 
so, and when he met the captain and D’Effernay in 
the evening, and the latter challenged his visitors 
to a game of billiards, Edward glanced from time 
to time at his host in a serutinizing manner, and 
could not but feel that the restless discontent which 
was visible in his countenance, and the unsteady 
glare of his eyes, which shunned the fixed look of 
others, only fitted too well into the shape of the 
dark thoughts which were crossing his own mind. 
Late in the evening, after supper, they played 
whist in Emily's boudoir. On the morrow, if the 
weather permitted, they were to conclude their 
inspection of the surrounding property, and the next 
day they were to visit the iron foundries, which, 
although distant from the castle several miles, 
formed a very important item in the rent-roll of the 
estates. The company separated for the night. 
Edward fell asleep ; and the same dream, with the 
same circumstances, recurred, only with the full 
consciousness that the sick man was Ferdinand. 
Edward felt overpowered, a species of horror took 
possession of his mind, as he found himself now in 
regular communication with the beings of the invis- 
ible world. 

The weather favored D’Effernay's projects. 
The whole day was passed in the open air. Emily 
only appeared at meals and in the evening when 
they played at cards. Both she and Edward 
avoided, as if by mutual consent, every word, every 


look, that could awaken the slightest suspicion, or 
jealous feeling in D’Effernay’smind. She thanked 
him in her heart for this forbearance, but her 
thoughts were in another world; she took little 
heed of what passed around her. Her husband 
was in an excellent temper; he played the part of 
host to perfection; and when the two officers 
were established comfortably by the fire, in the 
captain’s room, smoking together, they could not 
but do justice to his courteous manners. 

‘* He appears to be a man of general information,” 
remarked Taber 

** He has travelled a great deal, and read a great 
deal, as I told you when we first met; he is a 
remarkable man, but one of uncontrolled passions, 
and desperately jealous.”’ 

‘** Yet he appears very attentive to his wife.”’ 

** Undoubtedly he is wildly in love with her ; yet 
he makes her unhappy, and himself too.”’ 

** He certainly does not appear happy, there is so 
much restlessness.”’ 

‘** He can never bear to remain in one place for 
any length of time together. He is now going to 
sell the property he only bought last year. There 
is an instability about him; everything palls on 
him.” 

** That is the complaint of many who are rich 
and well to do in the world.” 

‘** Yes; only not in the same degree. I assure 
you it has often struck me that man must have a 
bad conscience.”’ 

** What an idea !"’ rejoined Edward with a forced 
laugh, for the captain’s remark struck him forcibly. 
** He seems a man of honor.”’ 

** Oh, one may be a man of honor, as it is called, 
and yet have something quite bad enough to re- 
proach yourself with. But I know nothing about 
it, and would not breathe such a thing except to 
you. His wife, too, looks so pale and so oppressed.” 

** But, perhaps, that is her natural complexion 
and expression.” 

**Oh, no, no! the year before D’Effernay came 
from Paris, she was as fresh asarose. Many people 
| declare that your poor friend loved her. ‘The affair 
was wrapped in mystery, and I never believed the 
report, for Hallberg was a steady man, and the 
whole country knew that Emily had been engaged 
a long time.” 

‘* Hallberg never mentioned the name in his let- 
ters,’ answered Edward, with less candor than 
usual, 

‘*] thought not. Besides, D’Effernay was very 
much attached to him, and mourned his death.”’ 

** Indeed !”” 

‘*T assure you the morning that Hallberg was 
found dead in his bed so unexpectedly, D’Effernay 
was like one beside himself.” 

‘* Very extraordinary. But as we are on the 
subject, tell me, I pray you, all the cireumstances 
of my poor Ferdinand’s illness, and awful sudden 
death.” 

** T can tell you all about it, as well as any one, 
for I was one of the guests at that melancholy 
wedding. Your friend, and I, and many others were 
invited. Hallberg had some idea of not going; he 
was unwell, with violent headache and giddiness. 
But we persuaded him, and he consented to go 
with us. ‘The first day he felt tolerably well. We 
hunted in the open field ; we were all on horseback ; 
the day was hot. Hallberg felt worse. The second 
day he had a great deal of fever; he could not stay 
up. The physician (for fortunately there was one 
in the company) ordered rest, cooling medicine, 
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neither of which seemed todohim good. The rest 
of the men dispersed, to amuse themselves in 
various ways. Only D’Effernay remained at home ; 
he was never very fend of large societies, and we 
voted that he was discontented and out of humor 
because his betrothed bride was not with him. His 
room was next to the sick man’s, to whom he gave 
all possible care and attention, for poor Hallberg, 
besides being ill, was in despair at giving so much 
trouble in a strange house. D’Effernay tried to cali 
him on this point; he nursed him, amused him 
with conversation, mixed his medicines, and, in fact, 
showed more kindness and tenderness, than any of 
us would have given him credit for. Before 1 went 
to bed | visited Hallberg, and found him much bet- | 
ter, and more cheerful ; the doctor had promised | 
that he should leave his bed next day. So I left 
him and retired with the rest of the world, rather 
Jate, and very tired, to rest. The next morning |) 
was awoke by the fatal tidings. I did not wait to, 
dress, I ran to his room—it was full of people.” 

** And how, how was the death first discovered ?”’ 
inquired Edward, in breathless eagerness. 

** The servant, who came in to attend on him, | 
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captain, I will not trespass any longer on your 
kindness. It is late, and we must be up betimes 
to-morrow. Ilow far have we to go?” 

** Not Jess than four leagues certainly. D*Effer- 
nay has arranged that we shall drive there, and see 
it all at our leisure: then we shall return in the 
evening. Good night, Wensleben.”’ 

They separated : Edward hurried to his room ; 
his heart overflowed. Sorrow on the one hand, 
horror and even hatred on the other, agitated him 
by turns. It was long before he could sleep. 
For the third time the vision haunted him; but 
now it was clearer than before ; now he saw plainly 
the features of him who lay in bed, and of him who 
stood beside the bed—they were those of Huailberg 
and of D’ Effernay. 

This third apparition, the exact counterpart of 
the two former, (only more vivid,) all that he had 
gathered from conversations on the subject, and the 
contents of Emily's letter, left scarcely the shadow 
of a doubt remaining as to how his friend had left 
the world. 

])' Effernay’s jealous and passionate nature seemed 
to allow of the possibility of such a erime, and it 


thought he was asleep, for he lay in his usual | could searcely be wondered at if Mdward regarded 
position, his head upon his hand. He went away} him with a feeling akin to hatred. Indeed, the de- 
and waited for some tine ; but hours passed, and) sire of visiting Hallberg’s grave, in order to place 
he thonght he ought to wake his master to give him) the ring in the coflin, could alone reconcile Wens- 


his medicine. ‘Then the awful discovery was made. | 
He must have died peacetully, for his countenance | 
was so calm, his limbs undisturbed. A fit of apo-| 
plexy had terminated his life, but in the most tran-| 
quil manner.” 

‘* Incomprehensible,’’ said Edward with a deep 
sigh. ‘* Did they take no measures to restore ani-| 
mation ?”’ 

** Certainly ; all that could be done was done, 
bleeding, fomentation, friction ; the physician super- | 
intended, but there was no hope, it was all too late. | 
Hie must have been dead some hours, for he was 
already cold and stiff. If there had been a spark | 
of life in him he would have been saved. It was) 
all over; | had lost my good lievitenant, and the 
regiment one of its finest officers.”’ | 

He was silent, and appeared lost in thought. | 
Edward, for his part, felt overwhelmed by terrible 
suspicions and sad memories. After a long pause | 
he recovered himself; and ‘** where was D’bffer- 
nay !”’ he inquired. 

** D’Etfernay,’’ answered the captain, rather | 
surprised at the question; ‘*O he was not in the | 
castle when we made the dreadful discovery ; he had 
gone out for an early walk, and when he came back | 
Jate, not before noon, he learned the truth, and was 
like one out of his senses. It seemed so awful to 
him, because he had been so much, the very day be- 
fore, with poor Hallberg.” 

** Ay,’ answered Edward, whose suspicions 
were being more and more esnfirmed every moment. | 
“And did he see the corpse, did he go into the| 
chamber of death ?”’ 

** No,” replied the captain; ‘ he assured us it 
was out of his power to do so; he could not bear 
the sight; and [ believe it. People with such un- 
controlled feelings as this D’Effernay, are incapa- 
ble of performing those duties which others think it 
necessary and incumbent on them to fulfil.”’ 

‘** And where was Hallberg buried ?”’ 

‘* Not far from the castle where the mournful 
event took place. To-morrow, if we go to the iron 
foundry, we shall be near the spot.”’ 

«1 am glad of it,’’ eried Edward eagerly, while 
a host of projects rose up inhis mind. ‘ Butnow, 








leben to the idea of remaining any lounger beneath 
the roof of a man whom he now considered the 
murderer of his friend. His mind was a prey to 
conflicting doubts; detestation for the culprit, 
and grief for the victim, pointed out one line of 
conduct, while the difliculty of proving D’Effer- 
nay’s guilt, and, still more, pity and consideration 
for Kinily, deterinined him at leugth to let the mat- 
ter rest, and to leave the murderer, if such he really 
were, to the retribution which his own conscience 
and the justice of God would award him. He 
would seek his friend’s grave, and then he would 
separate from D’Eitfernay, and never see him more. 
In the midst of these reflections, the servant came 
to tell him, that the carriage was ready. A shud- 
der passed over his frame as D'lilernay greeted 
him ; but he commanded himself, and they started 
on their expedition. 

Mdward spoke but little, and that only when it 
was necessary, and the conversation was kept up 
by his two companions; he had made every in- 
quiry, before he set out, respecting the place of his 
friend’s interment, the exact situation of the tomb, 
the name of the village, and its distanee from the 
main road. On their way home, he requested that 
D'iffernay would give orders to the coachinan to 
make a round of a mile or two as far as the village 
of , With whose rector he was particularly de- 
sirous to speak. A momentary cloud gathered on 
D'Etlernay’s brow, yet it seemed no more than his 
usual expression of vexation at any delay or hin- 
dranece ; and he was so anxious to propitiate his 
rich visitor, who appeared likely to take the estate 
off his hands, that he complied with all possible 
courtesy. The coachman was directed to turn 
down a by-road, ang a very bad one it was. ‘The 
captain stood up in the carriage and pointed out the 
village to him, at some distance off; it lay in a 
deep ravine at the foot of the mountains. 

They arrived in the course of time, and inquired 
for the elergyman’s house, which, as well as the 
church, was situated on rising ground. ‘The three 
companions alighted from the carriage, which they 
left at the bottom of the hill, and walked up to- 
gether in the direction of the rectory. Edward 
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knocked at the door and was admitted, while the! for a long time, and where all his comrades now 


two others sat on a bench outside. He had prom- 
ised to retura speedily, but to D’Effernay’s restless 
spirit, one quarter of an hour appeared inter- 
minable. 

He turned to the captain and said, in a tone of 
impatience, ** M. de Wensleben must have a great 
deal of business with the rector: we have been 
here an immense time, and he does not seem in- 
clined to make his appearanee.”’ 

**O, I dare say he will come soon. The matter 
cannot detain hin long.” 

** What oa earth can he have to do here ?”’ 

** Perhaps you would call it a mere fancy—the 
enthusiasm of youth.”’ 

‘It has a name, | suppose !” 

** Certainly, but—” 

‘+ Is it sufficiently important, think you, to make 
us run the risk of being benighted on such roads 
as these ?"’ 

** Why, it is quite early in the day.” 

‘* But we have more than two leagues to go. 
Whiy will you not speak*’—there cannot be any 
great mystery.” 

** Well, perhaps not a mystery exactly, but just 
one of those subjects on which we are usually re- 
served with others.”’ 

** So! so!’ rejoined D’Effernay, with a little 
sneer. ‘* Some love affair; some girl or another 
who pursues him, that he wants to get rid of.” 

‘** Nothing of the kind, I can assare you,”’ re- 
plied the captain drily. ‘It could scarcely be 
mure innocent. He wishes, in fact, to visit his 
friend's grave.”’ 

The listener's expression was one of scorn and 
anger. ‘It is worth the trouble, certainly !’’ he 
exclaimed, with a mocking laugh. ‘* A charming 
sentiinental pilgrimage truly! and pray who is 
this beloved friend, over whose resting-place he 
must shed a tear and plant a forget-me-not! He 
told me he had never been in the neighborhood 
before.”’ 

‘* No more he had; neither did he know where 
poor Hallberg was buried until I told him.” 

** Hallberg !"’ echoed the other in a tone that 
startled the captain, and caused him to turn and 
look fixedly in the speaker's face. It was deadly 

ale, and the captain observed the effort which 

“Eifernay made to recover his composure. 

‘* Hallberg !’’ he repeated again, in a calmer 
tone, ** and was Wensleben a friend of his ?’’ 

‘* His bosom friend from childhood. ‘They were 
brought up together at the academy. Hallberg 
left it a year earlier than his friend.” 

‘* Indeed!’ said D'Effernay, scowling as he 
spoke, and working himself up into a passion. 
** And this liewtenaut came here on this account, 
then, and the purchase of the estates was a mere 
excuse '"’ 

** | beg your pardon,”’ observed the captain, in a 
decided ione of voice; ‘*I have already told yeu 
that it was I who informed him of the place where 
his friend lies buried.”’ 

“That may be, but it was owing to his friend- 
ship—to the wish to learn something further of his 
fate—that we are indebted for the visit of this ro- 
mantic knight-errant.”’ 

‘* That does not appear likely,’’ replied the cap- 
tain, who thought it better to avert, if possible, 
the rising storm of his companion’s fury. ‘* Why 
should he seek for news of Hailberg here, when 
he comes from the place where he was quartered 





are?” 

** Well, I don’t know,” cried D’Effernay, whose 
passion increased every moment. ‘ Perhaps you 
have heard what was once gossiped about the neigh- 


 borhood, that Hallberg was an admirer of my wife 


before she married.” 

** O, yes, I have heard that report, but never be- 
lieved it. Hallberg was a prudent, steady man, 
and every one knew that Mademoiselle Varnier’s 
hand had been promised for some time.” 

“Yes! yes! but you do not know to what 
lengths passion and avarice may lead: for Emily 
was rich. We must not forget that, when we 
discuss the matter; an elopement with the rich 
heiress would have been a fine thing for a poor, 
beggarly lieutenant,”’ 

‘* Shame! shame! M. D’Effernay. How can 
you slander the character of that upright young 
man? If Hallberg were so unhappy as to love 
Mademoiselle Varnier * 

‘That he did! you may believe me so far. I 
had reason to know it, and I did know it.”’ 

** We had better change the conversation alto- 
gether, as it has taken so unpleasanta turn. Hall- 
berg is dead ; his errors, be they what they may, 
lie buried with him. His name stands high with 
all who knew him. Even you, M. D’Effernay— 
you were his friend.” 

**T his friend’ I hated him! I loathed him!” 
D’Effernay could not proceed; he foamed at the 
mouth with rage. 

**Compose yourself!’’ said the captain, rising 
as he spoke, ‘* you look and speak like a madman.” 

‘*A madman! Who says I am mad? NowI 
see it all—the connection of the whole—the shame- 
ful conspiracy.” 

** Your conduct is perfectly incomprehensible to 
me,”’ answered the captain, with perfect coolness. 
‘** Did you not attend Hallberg in his last illness, 
and give him his medicines with your own hand!” 

‘1! stammered D’Effernay. ‘* No! no! no!” 
he cried, while the ecaptain’s growing suspiciuns 
increased every moment, on account of the pertur- 
bation which his companion displayed. ‘* | never 
gave his medicines ; whoever says that is a liar.”’ 

**T say it!’’ exclaimed the officer, in a loud 
tone, for his patience was exhausted. ‘I say it, 
because I know that it was so, and 1 will maintain 
that fact against any one at anytime. If you choose 
to contradict the evidence of my senses, it is you 
who are a liar!” 

‘* fa! you shall give me satisfaction for this in- 
sult. Depend upon it, 1 am not one to be trifled 
with, as you shall find. You shall retract your 
words.” 

‘* Never! I am ready to defend every word I 
have uttered, here on this spot, at this moment, if 
you please. You have your pistols in the carriage, 
you know.” 

D’Effernay cast a look of hatred on the speaker, 
and then, dashing down the little hill, to the sur- 
prise of the servants, he dragged the pistols from 
the sword-case, and was by the captain’s side in a 
moment. But the loud voices of the disputants 
had attracted Edward to the spot, and there he 
stood on D’Effernay’s return; and by his side a 
venerable old man, who carried a large bunch of 
keys in his hand. 

‘* In Heaven’s name, what has happened !’’ cried 
Wensleben. 

‘* What are you about to do?’’ interposed the 
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rector, in a tone of authority, though his counte-| trigger, and fell back a corpse. The spectators 
nance was expressive of horror. ‘* Are you going| were motionless with surprise and horror; the 
to commit murder on this sacred spot, close to the | captain was the first to recover himself in some 
precincts of the church ?” _ _|degree. He bent over the body with the faint hope 
‘“‘Murder? who speaks of murder?’ cried | of detecting some sign of life. The old man turned 
D’Effernay. ‘‘ Who can prove it?’’ and, as he! pale and dizzy with a sense of terror, and he looked 
spoke, the captain turned a fierce, penetrating look | as if he would have swooned, had not Edward led 
upon him, beneath which he quailed. ;him gently into his house, while the two others 
‘* But, I repeat the question,” Edward began | busied themselves with vain attempts to restore 
once more, ‘* what does all this mean? I left you life. The spirit of D’Effernay had gone to its last 
a short time ago in friendly conversation. 1 come | account! 
back, and find you both armed—both violently | It was, indeed, an awful moment. Death in its 
agitated—and M. D'Effernay, at least, speaking | worst shape was before them, and a terrible duty 
incoherently. What do you mean by ‘ proving | still remained to be performed. 
it?’ to what do you allude?’ At this moment,| Edward's cheek was blanched; his eye had a 
before any answer could be made, a man came out | fixed look, yet he moved and spoke with a species 
of the house with a pick-axe and shovel on his of mechanical action, which had something almost 
shoulder, and, advancing towards the rector, said | ghastly in it. Causing the body to be removed 
respectfully, “* 1 am quite ready, sir, if you have into the house, he bade the captain summon the 
the key of the church-yard.”’ | servants of the deceased, and then motioning with 
It was now the captain’s turn to look anxious: | his hand to the awe-struck sexton, he proceeded 
‘* What are you going to do, you surely don’t in- | with him to the churchyard. A few clods of earth 








tend v but, as he spoke, the rector inter- | alone were removed ere the captain stood by his 
rupted him. friend’s side. 

“This gentleman is very desirous to see the 
place where his friend lies buried.” Here we must pause. Perhaps it were better 


‘* But these preparations, what do they mean?’’ | altogether to emulate the silence that was main- 
‘*T will tell you,”’ said Edward, in a voice and | tained then, and afterwards, by the two comrades. 
tone that betrayed the deepest emotion, ‘‘ | have a| But the sexton could not be bribed to entire 
holy duty to perform. I must cause the coffin to | secrecy, and it was a story he loved to tell, with 
be opened.”’ details we gladly omit, of how Wensleben solemn- 
“How, what!’ screamed D’Effernay, cence | ly performed his task—of how no doubt could any 
again. ‘* Never—I will never permit such a! longer exist as to the cause of Hallberg’s death. 
thing.” Those who Jove the horrible must draw on their 
** But, sir,” the old man spoke, in atone of calm | own imaginations to supply what we resolutely 
decision, contrasting wonderfully with the violence | withhold. 
of him whom he addressed, ‘* you have no possible} Edward, we believe, never alluded to D’Effer- 
right to interfere. If this gentleman wishes it, | nay’s death, and all the awful circumstances attend- 
and I accede to the proposition, no one can prevent | ing it, but twice—once, when, with every necessary 
us from doing as we would.” detail, he and the captain gave their evidence to 
**T tell you I will not suffer it,’’ continued D’Ff- | the legal authorities ; and once, with as few details 
fernay, with the same frightful agitation. ‘Stir! as possible, when he had an interview with the 
at your peril,’’ he cried, turning sharply round | widow of the murderer, the beloved of the victim. 
upon the grave-digger, and holding a pistol to his The particulars of this interview he never divulged, 
head ; but the captain pulled his arm away, to the | for he considered Emily’s grief too sacred to be 
relief of the frightened peasant. exposed to the prying eyes of the curious and the 
“© M. D'Effernay,”’ he said, ‘* your conduct for | unfeeling. She left the neighborhood immediately, 
the last half-hour has Leen most unaccountable— | leaving her worldly affairs in Wensleben’s hands, 
most unreasonable.” who soon disposed of the property for her. She 
** Come, come,’’ interposed Edward, “ let us say | returned to her native country, with the resolution 
no more on the subject ; but let us be going,’ he | of spending the greater part of her wealth in reliev- 
addressed the rector; ‘* we will not detain these | ing the distresses of others, wisely seeking, in the 
gentlemen much longer.” exercise of piety and benevolence, the only possible 
He made a step towards the church-yard, but | alleviation of her own deep and many-sided griefs. 
D’Etfernay clutched his arm, and, with an impious | For Edward, he was soon pronounced to have 
oath, ** You shall uot stir,’’ he said ; ‘* that grave | recovered entirely from the shock of these terrible 
shall not be opened.” events. Ofa courageous and energetic disposition, 
Edward shook him off, with a look of silent he pursued the duties of his profession with a firm 
hatred, fur now, indeed, all his doubts were con- | step, and hid his mighty sorrow deep in the recesses 
firmed. of his heart. ‘To the superficial observer, tears, 
D’Effernay saw that Wensleben was resolved, | groans, and lamentations are the only proofs of 
and a deadly pallor spread itself over his features, | sorrow ; and when they subside, the sorrow is said 
and a shudder passed visibly over his frame. _ to have passed away also. Thus the captive, im- 
‘** You are going!”’ he cried, with every gesture | mured within the walls of his prison-house, is as 
and appearance of insanity. ‘Go, then ;”’ Jone dead to the outward world, though the jailor 








and he pointed the muzzle of the pistol to his mouth, | be a daily witness to the vitality of affliction. 
and, before any one could prevent him, he drew the 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE TWO BEES. 


One summer’s morning fresh and sunny, 
After a month of cloudless weather, 
To gather in their choicest honey 
A pair of bees set forth together ; 
Two loyal knaves as e’er were seen 
Of the same good and gracious queen. 


They ‘d not gone far when in the air 
They met a wand’ring odor sweet, 
Which led them to a garden fair— 
A cottage garden, plain and neat ; 
Where poor but lib’ral hands had set 
Some charming beds of mignonette. 


And fragrant thyme that filled the air 
With rich and delicate perfume, 
And roses, white and red, were there, 
And dainty hollyhocks in bloom, 
That soared majestic, straight, and tall, 
Like mighty monarchs over all. 


** Hurrah! yon garden plot,’’ said one, 
‘* A large and luscious spoil will yield.” 
** Nay,”’ said the other, *‘ this bright sun. 
Shall tempt me further yet afield— 
Perchance to pass my morning hours 
With richer and with rarer flowers.” 


So one within the garden stayed, 

And gathered honey all day long, 
Watched by a little bright-eyed maid, 
Who listened to his joyous song, 
And, as from flower to flower he flew, 
(So busy and so cheerful too,) 

A life-directing lesson drew. 


The other onward, onward sailed, 
But joyless was his flight and dreary, 
And soon his strength or spirit failed, 
And, all disconsolate and weary, 
He called the garden plot to mind 
And wished that he had stayed behind. 


At length, to his profound relief, 
Came wafted odors in the air, 

And welcome glimpses, bright and brief, 
He caught of a genteel parterre ; 

He hurried on, and, in a trice, 

Alighted in a Paradise! 


How fortunate at last was he 
Admitted to that realm of beauty !— 
But languidly the weary bee 
Applied to his appointed duty, 
And more than once bewailed the fate 
That gave such privilege so late. 


The sequel now: At eventide, 
When both the bees were home expected, 
The one came early to the hive, 
The other late, and much dejected ; 
The one a precious burthen bore 
The other half his wonted store. 


The queen, who ruled by inborn right 
Of sense sublime and princely spirit— 
Who made it her supreme delight 
To humble pride and foster merit— 
Summoned forthwith her subject-bees, ' 
And briefly spoke in words like these :— 





‘* My friends,’’ said she, ‘‘ the richest treasure - 


Is also oftentimes the nearest, 
And those who travel far for pleasure 

Will find that what has cost them dearest 
Is far less precious, when ’t is earned, 
Than the cheap happiness they spurned.’’ 


And men, like bees, may oft regret 
The folly of the morning hour, 
When with a cold and stern ** Not yet,”’ 
They hurried past the slighted flower, 
Which had abundant power to bless 
With years of honeyed happiness. 


Qveen or Bonemia’s Seconn Hvussanp.-—Wil- 
liam Craven was born at Appletrewick, in the 
parish of Burnsall [in Craven], of poor parents, who 
are said to have consigned him to a common carrier 
for his conveyance to London, where he entered 
into the service of a mercer or draper. In that 
situation nothing more is known of his history, till, 
by diligence and frugality, the old virtues of a citi- 
zen, he had raised himself to wealth and honor. In 
1607 he is described by Camden as eguestr? digni- 
tate, et senator Londinensis. In 1611 he was chosen 
Lord Mayor. In him the commercial spirit of the 
family ended as it had begun. William Craven, 
his eldest son, having been trained in the armies of 
zustavus Adolphus and William, Prince of Orange, 
became one of the most distinguished soldiers of his 
time. He was in the number of those gallant 
Englishmen who served the unfortunate king of 
Bohemia from a spirit of romantie attachment to 
his beautiful consort ; and his services are generally 
supposed to have been privately rewarded with the 
hand of that princess, after her return in widow- 
hood to her native country. 

Thus was the son of a Wharfdale peasant matched 
with the sister of Charles I.—He was created Baren 
of Hamstead Marshall 2 Charles I., and Parl Cra- 
ven 16 Charles Il.— Whitaker’s History of Craven, 
p- 437-8. 





Onicin oF THE TERM Rovnpueaps.—Dee. 27th, 
1641.—There was a great and unusual concourse 
of people at and about Westminster, many of them 
erying out, No Bishops! no Bishops! And the 
Bishop of Liacoln coming along with the Earl of 
Dover toward the House of Peers, observing a 
youth to ery out against the bishops, the rest of 
the citizens being silent, stept from the Earl of 
Dover, and laid hands on him; whereupon the citi- 
zens Withheld the youth from him, and about one 
hundred of them coming about his lordship hemmed 
him in, so that he could not stir, and then all of 
them with a loud voice cried out No Bishops! and 
so let his lordship the bishop go. But there 
being three or four gentlemen walking near, one 
of them named David Hide, a Reformado in the 
Jate army against the Scots, and now appointed to 
go in some command into Ireland, began to bustle, 
and said he would cut the throats of those round- 
headed dogs that bawled against bishops (which 

assionate expression of his, as far as 1 could ever 
earn, was the first minting of that term or compel- 
lation of Roundheads, which afterwards grew so 
general,) and saying so, drew his sword, and desired 
the other gentlemen to second him; but they refus 
ing, he was apprehended by the citizens, and brought 
before the House of Commons, and committed, and 
afterwards cashiered from all imployment into 
Treland.— Rushworth, part iii., vol. i., p. 463. 
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August. 
Ovr life here is most pleasant. Father and I 
pass almost y*® whole of our time in the open air ; 
he dictating, and I writing, while mother and Ma- 
ry find ‘emselves I know not whether more of 
toyl or pastime, within doors—washing, brewing, 
baking, pickling and preserving ; to say nought 
of the dairy, which supplies us with endless variety 
of country messes, such as father’s soul loveth. 
°T is well we have this resource, or our bill of fare 
would be somewhat meagre ; for the butcher kills 
nothing but mutton, except at Christmass. Then, 
we make our own bread, for we now keep strict 
quarantine, the plague having now so much spread 
that there have e’en been one or two cases in 
Chalfont. ‘The only one to seek for employment | 
has been poor Anne, whose great resources at 
home have ever been church-going and veniting | 
poor folk. She can do neither here, for we keep | 
close, even on the Sabbath; and she can neither 
read to father, take long, lonely rambles, nor help 
mother in her housewifery. Howbeit, a resource 
hath at length turned up; for the lonely . cot 
(which is the only dwelling within sight) has be- 
come y° refuge of a poor, pious widow, whose 
only daughter, a weaver of gold and silver lace, 
has been thrown out of employ by the present stag- 
nation of all business. Anne picked up an acquaint- 
ance with ‘em shortly after our coming; and, be- 
ing by nature a hoarder, in an innocent way, so as 
to have a few shillings by her for charitable uses, 
when Mary and I have none, she hath improved 
her commerce with Joan Elliott to that degree, as 
to get her to teach her her pretty business, at the 
price of the contents of her little purse. So these | 
two sit harmoniously at their loom, within earshot | 
of father and me, while he dictates to me his won- 
drous poem. We are nearing the end of it now, | 
and have reached the reconciliation of Adam and | 
Eve, which, | think, affected him a good deal, and | 
abstracted his mind all y° evening; for why, else, 
should he have so forgotten himself as to call me 
sweet Moll! .... Mary lookt up, thinking he 
meant her ; but he never calls her Moll or Molly ; | 
and, I believe, was quite unaware he had done so 
to me: but it showed the course his mind was 
taking. 
To-day, as we were sitting under the hedge 
we heard a rough voice shouting, ‘‘ Hoy, hoy! 
what are you about there’? To which another | 








man’s voice, just over against us, deprecatingly re- 
plied, ‘* No harm, I promise you, master. .... ‘| 
We have clean bills of health ; and my wife and I 
foot-sore and hungry, do but purpose to set up our | 
little cabin against the bank, till the Sabbath is 
overpast.”’ 

‘** But you must set it up somewhere else,”’ cries | 
the other, who was the Chalfont Constable ; ‘ for | 
we Chalfont folks are very particular, and can’t 
have strangers come harboring here in our high- | 
ways aud hedges—dying, and making themselves 
disagreeable.” 

** But we don’t mean to die or be disagreeable,” 
says the other. ‘* We are on our way to my 
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shall eat no meat to-day.”’ 


wife’s parish ; and, sure, you cannot stop us on 
the king’s highway.” 

“Oh! but we can, though,” says the consta- 
ble. ‘* And, besides, this is not the king’s high- 
way, but only a bye-way, which is next to private 
property ; and the gentleman at present in occu- 
pation of that private property, will be highly and 
justly offended, if you go to give him the plague.”’ 

“That ’s me,’’ says father. ‘ Do tell him, 
Deb, not to be so hard on the poor people, but to 
let them abide where they are till the Sabbath is 
over. I dare say they have clean bills of health, 
as they say ; and the spot is so lonely they need 
not be denied fire and water.” 

So | parleyed with John Constable, and he par- 
leyed with the travellers, who really had pass- 
ports, and seemed honest as well as sound. So 
they were permitted, without let or hindrance, to 
erect their little booth ; and, in a little while they 


| had collected sticks enough to light a fire, the 


smoke of which annoyed us not because we were 
to windward. 

‘* What have we for dinner to-day?’’ says 
father. 

‘* A cold shoulder of mutton,’ says mother, 
who had thrown ‘em a couple of cabbages. 

‘* Well,’ says father, ‘* *t was to a cold shoul- 
der of mutton that Samuel set down Saul; and 
what was good enough for a prophet may well 
content a-poet. I propose that what we leave of 
ours to-day, should be given to these poor peo- 
ple for their Sabbath’s dinner; and 1, for one, 


, 


oe) 


In fact, none did but Mary and mother, who 
fancy fasting not good for their stomachs; soe 
Anne, who is the most fearlesse of us all, handed 
| the joint over to them, with some broken bread 
and dripping, which was most thankfully received. 
In truth, 1 believe them harmless people, for they 
are now a singing psalms. 





Ellwood has turned up agayne, to the great 
| ple asure of father, who delights in his company, 
land likes his reading better than ours, though he 


| will call pater payter. Consequence is, I have in- 


finitely more leisure, and can ramble hither and 
thither, (always shunning wayfarers,) and bring 


,| home my lap full of flowers and weeds, with rus- 


ticall names, such as Ragged Robin, Sneezewort, 


| Cream-and-Codlins, Jack-in-the-Hedge, or Sauce- 
| alone. Many of these | knew not before; but I 
, describe them to father, and he tells me what they 
;;are. He hath finished his poem, and given it 


Ellwood to read, in the most careless fashion im- 
aginable, saying, ** You can take this home and 


‘run through it at your leisure. I should like te 


hear your judgment on it some time or other.’ 

Nor do I believe he has ever since given himself 
an uneasy thought of what that judgment may be, 
nor what the world at large may think of it. His 
| pleasure is not in praise but production ; ; the last 
makes him, now and then, a little feverish; the 
other, or its want—never. Just at last, "t was 


j hard work to us both; he was like a wheel run- 
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ning down-hill, that must get to the end before it 
stopped. Mother scolded him, and made him 
promise he would leave off for a week or so; at 
least, she says he did, and he says he did not, and 
asks her whether, if the grass had promised not 
to grow, she would believe it. 


I wish Anne were a little more demonstrative ; 
father would then be as assured of her affection as 
of mine, and treat her with equall tenderness. 
But, no, she cannot be; she will sitt and look 
piteously on his blind face, but, alas! he cannot 
see that; and when he pours forth the full tide of 
melody on his organ, and hymns mellifluous praise, 
the tears rush to her eyes, and she is oft obliged 
to quit the chamber; but, alas! he knows not 
that. So he goes on, deeming her, I fear me, 
stupid as well as silent, indifferent as well as in- 
firm. 

I am not avised of her ever having let him feel 
her sympathy save when he was inditing to me 
the commencement of his third book, while she 
sate by, at her sewing. “TI was at these lines :— 


Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine, 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off; and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with an universal blank. 

His brow was a little contracted, but his face 
was quite composed; while she, on t’other hand, 
with her work dropped from her lap, and her eyes 
streaming, sate gazing on him, the image of woe. 
At length she timidly stole to his side, and, after 
hesitating awhile, kissed both his eyelids. He 
caught her to him, quite taken by surprise, and, 
for a moment, both wept bitterly. This was soon 
put a stop to, by mother’s coming in, with her 
head full of stale fish; howbeit, father treated 
Anne with uncommon tenderness all that evening, 
calling her his sweet Nan; while she, shrinking 
back again into her shell, was shyer than ever. 
But his spiritts were soothed rather than dashed by 
this little outbreak ; and, at bedtime, he said even 
cheerfully, ‘‘ Now, good night, girls. .... may 
it, indeed, be as good to you asto me. You 
know, night brings back my day.”’ 





I wish I knew y° distinction between tempera- 
ment and genius: how far father’s even frame is 
attributable to one or t’other. If to the former, 
why, we might hope to attain itas well as he— 
yet, no; this is equallie the gift of God's grace. 
Our humors we may controwl, but our temper- 
ament is born with us; and, if one s" say, 
‘** Why are you a vessel of glorious things, while 
I am a vessel of things weak and vile ?’’—nay, but 
oh! man or woman, who art thou that questionest 
the will of God? His election is shewn no less 
in the gift of genius or of an equable temperament 
than of spirituall life; and the thing formed may 
not say to him that formed it, ‘‘ Why hast thou 
made me thus ?”’ 





Father, indeed, can flame out in political con- 
troversy, and lay about him as with a flail, right 
and left, making the chaff, and sometimes the 
wheat too, fly about his ears. "I' was while 
threshing the wheat by the wine-press at Ophrah, 
that Gideon was called by the angel; and me- 
thinks father hath, in like manner, been summoned 
from the floor of his threshing, to discourse of 
heaven and earth, and bring forth from his mind's 
storehouse things new and old. I wonder if the 
world will ever give heed to his teaching. Sup- 
pose a spark of fire should drop some night on the 
manuscript while Ellwood is dozing over it—why, 
there ’s anend on’t. I suppose father could never 
do it over again. 1 wonder how many fine things 
have been lost in such-like ways; or whether God 
ever permitts a truly fine thing to be utterly lost. 
We may drop a diamond into the sea; but there 
it is, at the bottom of the great deep. Justinian’s 
Pandects turned up again. The art of making 
glass was lost once. ‘The passage round the Cape 
was made and forgotten. If I pore over this, I 
shall puzzle my head. Howbeit, were I to round 
the Cape, I should hardly look for stranger and 
more glorious scenes than father hath in his poem 
made familiar to me. He hath done more for me 
than Columbus for Queen Isabel—hath revealed 
to me a far better New World. Now, I scarce 
ever look on the setting sun surrounded by hues 
more gorgeous than those of the high-priest’s 
breast-plate, without picturing the angel of the 
sun seated on that bright beam which bore him, 
slope downward, beneath the Azores. And, in 
the less brilliant hour I, by faith or fancy, discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon in the shade; and by their 
side a third, of regal port, but faded splendor 
wan. A little later still, can sometimes hear the 
voice of God, or, as I suppose we might say, the 
Word of God walking in the garden. Pneuma! 
His breath! His Spirit! How hushed and still! 
Then, the night cometh, when no man can work— 
when the young lions, in tropical climes, waking 





| from their day sleep, seek their meat from God. 


Albeit they may prowl about the dwellings of His 
people, they cannot enter, for he that watcheth 
them neither slumbers nor sleeps. Morcover, 
heavenly vigils relieve one another at their posts, 
and go their midnight rounds ; sometimes singing, 
(father says) with heavenly touch of instrumental 
sounds, in full harmonic number joined. . . . yes, 
and shepherds, once, at least, have heard them. 

And then... . and then mother cries, ‘* How 
often, Deb, shall I bid you lock the gate at nine 
o’clock, and bring me in the key?” 


Septr. 

Good so! Master Ellwood hath brought back 
the MS. at last, and delivered his approbation 
thereon with the air of a competent authority, which 
father took in the utmost good part, and chatted 
with him onthe subject for sometime. Howbeit, 
he is not much flattered, I fancy, by the Quaker’s 
pragmatick sanction, qualifyde, too, as it was to 
show his own discernment; and when I consider 
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that the major part of criticks may be as little fitted 
to take the measure of their subject as Ellwood is 
of father, I cannot but see that the gleaning of 
father’s grapes is better than the vintage of the 
critick’s Abiezer. 

To wind up all, Ellwood, primming up his 
mouth, says, ‘* Thou hast found much to tell us, 
friend Milton, on Paradise Lost—now, what hast 
thou to say of Paradise Regained t”’ 

Father said nothing at the time, but hath since 
been brooding a good deal, and keeping me much 
to the reading of the New Testament; and I think 
my night-work will soon begin again. 

I grieve to think Mary can sometimes be a little 
spightfull, as well as unduteous. She is ill at 
her pen, and having to-day made some blunder, 
for which father chid her—not overmuch—she 
rudely made answer, * | never had a writing-mas- 
ter.”’ Betty, being by, treasured up, as I could 
see, this ill-natured speech: and “t was unfair too ; 
for, if we never had a writing-master, yet my 
aunt Agar taught us; and ‘t was our own fault if 
we improved no more. Indeed, we have had a 
scrambling sort of education; but, in many re- 
spects, our advantages have exceeded those of 
many young women; and among them I reckon, 
first and foremost, continuall intercourse with a 
superior mind. 

If a piece of mere leather, by frequent contact 
with silver, acquires a certain portion of the pure 
and bright metal; sure, the children of a gifted 
parent must, by the collision of their minds, insen- 
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sibly, as *t were, imbibe somewhat of his finer 
parts. Ned Phillips, indeed, sayth we are like 
people living so close under abig mountain, as 
not to know how high it is; but I think we... . 
at least I do. And, whatever be our scant learn- 
ings, father, despite his limited means, hath never 
grutched us y° supply of a reall want; and is, at 
this time, paying Joan Elliott at a good rate for 
perfecting Anne in her pretty work. I am sorry 
Mary s’ thus have sneaped him; and I am sorry 
1 ever hurt him, either by uncivil speech, or 
wronged him by unkind thought. Poor Nan, 
with all her infirmities, is, perhaps, his best child. 
Not that [ am a bad one, neither. My night- 
‘tasks have recommenced of late; because, as he 
| says— 
| 








| 1 suoi pensieri in lui dormir non ponno ; 
| eeiiteli, being interpreted, means, *‘ His thoughts 
| would let him and his daughter take no rest.”’ 

| Iknow not that any one but father hath ever 
‘concerned themselves to imagine the anxieties of 
the blessed Virgin during her Son’s forty days’ 


| mysterious absence. No wonder that 


Within her breast, tho’ calm, her breast, tho’ pure, 
Motherly fears got head. 

Father hath touched her with a very tender and 
reverent hand, dwelling less on ner than he did on 
/Eve, whom he with perfect beauty adorned, onlie 
‘to make her sin appear more sad. Well—we 
| know not ourselves; but methinks I should not 
‘have transgrest as she did, neither, for an apple. 





From the St. Louis Reveille. 
THE GOBLIN TELEGRAPH. 


Wuen first the Lightning’s stylus traced 
Its characters of wonder, 

We stood amazed as folks conversed 
A thousand miles asunder ; 

But what are lightning messages 
From Buffalo to Natchez, 

Compared to news from Kingdom-Come, 
By underground despatches ? 


The goblin telegraph ‘s at work! 
A hollow kind of rapping, 

As if the ghosts of publicans 
Were empty barrels tapping, 

Is heard in old Connecticut— 
Perhaps for her demerits, 

In showing, by her license law, 
Antipathy to spirits. 


But no—that cannot be the cause 
For in our western cities, 
The operators down below 
Are bothering the committees ; 
And unbelief, however bold, 
To superstition truckles, 


As ghosts their strong impressions make 
With telegraphic knuckles. 


Some sneering editors, at first, 
Deemed these revealings fables, 

But when they went to Rochester, 
‘The spectres turned the tables. 

Some messages from heaven were sent, 
And some trom regions warmer, 

And lately sundry knocks were heard 
From Knox, the great reformer. 


The apostolic hierarchy 
Ifave made new revelations, 
And criminals have got mixed up 
In saintly conversations ; 
And sundry sinners down below, 
As questioners and repliers, 
{ave proved themselves, sans doute, to be 
‘The most consuméd liars. 


Where it will stop, Heaven only knows— 
| The lines are fast extending, 
And messages both east and west 
The spirit-world is sending. 
*T was once said ‘** dead men tell no tales,”’ 
But now a murdered man, sir, 
If asked who knocked him on the head, 
KKnocks back the name in answer. 
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PART VII. 


Tue hen which was induced, good easy Dame 
Partlet, to bestow her maternal affection upon an 
egg of the wedge-tailed eagle, laid in the garden 
of the Zoological Society, was—it will be in the 
remembrance of those who amuse themselves by 
looking into these simple annals—* left sitting.”’ 

The first egg was laid on the 27th of February, 
in this year, and was, it will be recollected, placed 
under a common hen, but was removed after the 
expiration of twenty-one days, in an addled state. 

The second egg—that on which the hen was 
left sitting at our last notice—was laid in the first 
week of March, and was removed, after a patient 
incubation of twenty-two days, addled also. 

On the 29th of March a third egg was produced, 
but it was destroyed by the parents. 

April 4.—Another egg was this day laid, but 
no attempt was made to get it hatched. 

The imprisoned parents made a poor apology 
for a nest of birch-broom and straw—the materials 
within their reach; but, instead of manifesting 
any intention to do the parental office, the birds | 
wanted to destroy every one of the eggs, and the 
keeper found it necessary to look very sharp to 
prevent them from carrying their ovicidal propen- 
sities into effect. 

This reversal of the great law of nature is not 
confined to birds. The sow and the rabbit, if dis- 
turbed at the critical moment, will not unfrequent- 
ly devour their offspring—as those know to their 
cost, whose impatience has brought their prying 
eyes to look into the mystery. We forget that, 
in their natural state, the first care of all verte- 
brated animals is to hide their eggs or young. | 
The same may be said of insects, crustaceans, and | 
even of molluscous animals. In proportion as the | 
organization is developed, the sensitiveness to the | 
violation of this principle increases. ‘The quad-_ 
ruped, in a state of morbid irritation, devours its | 
young ; the bird forsakes its nest, or destroys the 
eggs. 

When, however, this great operation of nature | 
is effected in secrecy, and the storge of the parents | 
is unchecked, the vertebrata, and especially the 
more highly-developed classes, will risk anything | 
short of life for the protection of their young, and | 
not unfrequently will lay that down in defence of 
their offspring. 

In cases of extreme urgency, gregarious quad- 
rupeds dispose of their young with the most pa- 
rental care, placing them in the middle, so that 
when the battle rages they may have the best | 
chance of safety. ‘Thus, by the divine law, pres- | 


ervation follows generation, and is most conspic- | 

2 . . : | 
udusly manifested while the offspring is of tender 
age, and unable to provide for its own support. 





} 


Among the mammiferous animals, a reciprocity of | 
benefits is established, and it may be doubted 
whether the mother or the child feels the greatest 
enjoyment in imparting or receiving the full tide 
of maternal nourishment. Even that grand in- 


earnate fiend, Lady Macbeth, is compelled to 
say— 
I have given sucke, and know 

How tender ‘tis to love the babe that milkes me.* 
Moreover, a sort of instinctive distributive justice 
is established in the breast of the mother, when 
the case requires it. ‘Thus, as a general rule, it 
will be found that an ewe which brings forth two 
lambs at a time, will not admit one to her teats 
unless the other be present and partaking ; other- 
wise one might famish, while the other would 
grow fat. 

This manifestation, for the most part, suits the 
tyrant man, and therefore, in all convenient cases, 
he very blandly suffers nature to take her course. 
The Laplander cannot afford to be so benevolent. 
The female reindeer drops her fawn about the 
middle of May, and gives milk from the end of 
June to the middle of October. Now few moth- 
ers are more extremely fond of their young than 
these does. If they lose one, they seek it every- 
where, and, if it be to be found, never rest till 
they have discovered it. The Laplander, there- 
fore, knows better than to separate the doe from 
the fawn. Morning and evening the herd is 
brought up to be milked. A rope, both ends of 
which are held in the hand of the assistant, is cast 
over the neck of the doe, and she is thus com- 
pelled to submit, giving about a pint. This might 
seem to be a sufficient fraud upon the poor fawn, 
but no. As soon as the pint is abstracted, the 
teats of the doe are anointed with a preparation 
most offensive to the fawn, which thus, notwith- 
standing its intense disgust, gets just enough to 
preserve life, and no more, and leaves the poor 
mother with a comparatively full udder to enrich 
the dairy of her honest master. 

All animals of a high grade show the greatest 
distress if their young are taken from them, and 
will, if necessary, fight stoutly in their defence. 
In that most revolting case of the vivisection of a 
poor bitch, she endeavored to lick her puppies in 
the midst of her tortures, and when they were 
removed, uttered the most plaintive cries. 

The crew of the discovery-ship Careass, sent 
on an exploring voyage to the North Pole, in the 
last century, witnessed a most touching instance 
of maternal affection, which seems, however, to 
have had no effect on the hearts of some of those 
who beheld it. 

The ship was locked in the ice, and, early one 
morning, the man at the mast-head gave notice 
that three bears were approaching over the frozen 
sea, invited, doubtless, by the scent of some blub- 
ber of a walrus, killed by the crew a few days 
before, which had been set on fire, and was burn- 
ing on the ice. ‘The visitors proved to be a she- 
bear and her two cubs, the latter nearly as large 
as the dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, drew 
away part of the flesh of the walrus that remained 
unconsumed, and devoured it. Then the crew 
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from the ship cast great lumps of walrus-flesh, 
which still remained, to them. These the old 
bear fetched away one by one, laying every lump 
before her cubs, dividing it into shares, and re- 


serving only a small portion for herself. As the | 


unsuspecting mother was fetching away the last 
piece, the men levelled their muskets at the cubs 
and shot them both dead. They then wounded 
the dam, but not mortally. The rest must be 
told in the words of the relater :— 


It would have drawn tears of pity from any but 
unfeeling minds, to have marked the affectionate 
concern expressed by this poor beast in the dying 
moments of her expiring young. ‘Though she was 
sorely wounded, and could but just crawl to the 
place where they lay, she carried the lump of flesh 
she had fetched away, as she had done others be- 
fore, tore it in pieces and Jaid it down before them ; 
and when she saw that they refused to eat, she laid 
her paws first upon one, and then upon the other, 
and endeavored to raise them up; all this while it 
was pitiful to hear her moan. When she found she 
could not stir them, she went off, and when she 
had got at some distance, looked back and moaned ; 
and that not availing her to entice them away, she 
returned, and, smelling round them, began to lick 
their wounds. She went off a second time as be- 
fore; and having crawled a few paces, looked 
again behind her, and for some time stood moaning. 
But still her cubs not rising to follow her, she 
returned to them again, and with signs of inexpres- 
sible fondness went round one, and round the other, 
pawing them and moaning. Finding at last that they 
were cold and lifeless, she raised her head towards 
the ship and growled a curse upon the murderers, 
which they returned with a volley of musket-balls. 
She fell between her cubs, and died licking their 
wounds.* 

Birds, at other times the most timid of creatures, 
will boldly attack the spoiler of their nests and 
young. Thrushes, and even smaller birds, have 
been known to do battle with magpies, jays, crows, 
hawks, nest-robbing school-boys, and even men. 
The common hen will show fight to kites, dogs, 
cats, and unfeathered bipeds, if they come near their 
chickens with sinister intentions, or even if they 
approach too closely. White, in his delightful 
book, mentions an instance of the fury with which 
some plundered hens wreaked their vengeance 
upon a reiver, when, after repeated predatory acts, 
they had him in their power. He relates that a 
neighboring gentleman, one summer, had lost 
most of his chickens by a sparrow-hawk, that 
came gliding down between a fagot-pile and the 
end of his house to the place where the coops 
stood. The owner, vexed to see his flock dimin- 
ishing, hung a setting net adroitly between the 
pile and the house, into which the caitiff dashed 
and was caught :-— 


Resentment (continues the historian of Selborne) 
suggested the law of retaliation ; he therefore clip- 
ped the hawk’s wings, cut off his talons, and, fixing 
a cork on his bill, threw him down among the 
brood-hens. Imagination cannot paint the scene 
that ensued; the expressions that fear, rage and 


revenge inspired were new, or at least such as had | 


* Annual Register, 1775, signed ‘* Marinus.” 


| been unnoticed before. ‘The exasperated matrons 
|upbraided, they execrated, they insulted, they 
|triumphed. In a word, they never desisted from 
| buffeting their adversary till they had torn him in 
| a hundred pieces. 

Ready and willing, however, as the parents are 
to defend their young against fearful odds, that 
modification of reason, which I have observed fre- 
quently to accompany mere instinct, operates oc- 
casionally to induce them to acquiesce patiently 
when help is required and given. 

Every one has heard of partridges falling into 
eracks ; and many have looked upon these * acci- 
dents’’ as inventions of John to account for the 
absence of eggs and birds which have found their 
way to distant parts per rail. But that such mis- 
fortunes do really happen there can be no doubt. 

In a clayey country, in Somersetshire, where 
the cracks, one hot summer, had become danger- 
ous, even for dogs, two old birds were seen one 
fine morning in June, *‘ in great trouble.’ Upon 
looking about near the spot where they had been 
disturbed, a huge crack was seen to yawn, which, 
though not quite so big as the gulf into which 
Vathek tumbled the fair boys whom he offered to 
the insatiate Giaour, was all-sufficient for the pur- 
pose of swallowing up young partridges. The old 
birds had been scratching about the edge of the 
erack, where ‘‘ they had done more harm than 
good.”” Upon looking in, a dozen young ones 
were seen down in the crack. ‘They were hooked 
out, one by one, with a stick, and the parents 
stood, ‘‘not more than a pole off,’ anxiously 
watching the operation, and receiving each of their 
offspring as it ran from the edge. 

A hen, which was most pugnacious, flying 
fiercely at every one who came near her chickens, 
had wandered with her brood near a fagot-pile, 
into which they had scrambled, and had contrived 
so to entangle themselves that they could not get 
out. The piercing cries of the bewildered chicks 
were equalled by the fidgety clucks and gestures 
of the mother. But when assistance came, in- 
stead of buffeting the helper, she stood patiently 
waiting till, after taking off some of the fagots, 
he caught her chickens and restored them to her. 

A mare brought forth a foal some eight or ten 
days before its time. The foal was attacked with 
spasms in the stomach and bowels, and, as it gen- 
erally happens in cases of premature birth among 
horses, died. Every aid that could be thought of 
was given; medicines were administered, and the 
mare stood quietly watching the helpers, as if 
conscious of the need of its offspring, as long as 
the foal was in her sight; but the moment it was 
removed she became violent. 

White mentions the case of an old hunting- 
mare, which ran on the common, and which, 
being taken very ill, came down into the village, 
as it were to implore the help of men, and died 
the night following in the street. 

It is acommon and not very considerate prac- 
tice to put duck’s eggs under a broody hen; and 
it must be confessed that, generally speaking, a 
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more numerous and healthy lot of ducklings are 
hatched, than when the domestic duck herself sits 
upon them. For she is apt to be fidgety, and— 
haunted, perhaps, by some notions of her origi- 
nal free state, and of the fresh nest amid the frogs, 
and herbage of the river-side—frequently will not 
sit close in confinement. But no bird sits closer 
or better than the common wild duck, or brings 
out more numerous and vigorous young. Nor 
are there wanting instances, especially about mills 
and farms near some running stream or Jake, of 
the domestic duck sitting as close and unweariedly 
as the most persevering hen. In many home- 
steads, however, which are distant from rivers or 
brooks, the terrestrial foster-mother is preferred ; 
and when the young ones are hatched, the moment 
they see the pond, in they all go, to the unspeak- 
able distress of the hen, which remains clucking 
and crying on the edge, using every cal] and ges- 
ture in her power to rescue them from the de- 
struction which she thinks must be their portion : 
nay, the distracted parent will] in her agony some- 
times actually take water, at the risk of her own life, 
to preserve, as she thinks, theirs. All this time 
the ducklings are swimming about with the utmost 
complacency, catching flies and amusing themselves 


in the element to which their unaided instinct has | 


led them, in spite of the indignant remonstrances 
of their foster-mother, and the obstacles which she 
opposes to their indomitable will. 

It was thought advisable in our poultry-yard to 
adopt the plan of raising ducklings under a hen ; 
but, in order to Jessen the amount of suffering, 
one particular hen was selected for this office as 
long as she was fitted for the purpose of incuba- 
tion. The first year was, of course, a sore trial ; 
but experience, and that modification of reason to 
which I have above alluded, had their effect; and, 
in the subsequent years, she would lead her pal- 
mipede brood to the water, calmly see them launch 
out on its surface, and remain quietly dusting her- 
self on the dry, sunny bank, with the utmost un- 
concern. She was a buff-colored hen, of the 
Dorking breed, and more than once brought out 
two broods of ducklings in the same year. 

Birds, in a domesticated or semi-domestierted 
state, like other parents of a higher grade, appear 
to derive pleasure from exhibiting their hopeful 
offspring so as to attract observation and admiration. 

On the 10th of April last, in an early walk 
through St. James’ Park, I saw on the gravel by 
the water’s edge, on the south side, two black 
swans, which had brought over their two newly- 
hatched, gray, downy powder-puffs of nestlings, 
with black bills and feet, from the island where 
they had first seen the light, as if to show them 
in their pride to the passers-by, of whom a little 
crowd had collected round them, apparently to the 
great satisfaction of the parents. To be sure, 
they had the lake to retreat to, if any danger had 
threatened. Afier standing to be admired a short 
time, the whole party again took water and 
rowed over to their island. In the afternoon, 
between five and six, I saw the old birds close to 


the bank, but without their young ones. They 
had hatched three; but the ‘‘ gander,’’ as the 
keeper somewhat irreverently called the male 
swan, trod on one in the nest, and killed it. I 
say “‘ irreverently,’’ for, as among barn-door fowls, 
we have a cock and a hen, we have, among swans, 
a cob and a pen. 

Aprii 22.—A friend told me on Saturday that 
\he had seen a Swallow in Kent on the 18th. I 
|looked out to-day over the water in St. James’ 
| Park, but saw none; and I was in the Regent's 
| Park yesterday without meeting with a single Ai- 
|rundo of any species. My friends, the black 
| swans, have contrived to kill another evgnet, with 
| their great splay feet, probably, and now go about 

with one only. Very proud of it they seem to be. 

| By the way, it appears that the Canada geese,* 
‘the ganders especially, are most destructive to the 
| nestlings of other birds during the breeding season. 
| The gander will not suffer anything to live, if it 
ican help it, in the neighborhood of its nest. Duck- 
|lings, goslings, cygnets, all fall before its violence. 
1A pair are sitting in the park, and the gander an- 
nihilates every young bird of any other species 
that appears on his domain, and comes within his 
power. Great fears are now entertained for a fine 
brood of fourteen young wild-ducks just hatched in 
his vicinity. 

When this meets the eye of those who read 
such trifles, nidification may be considered, with 
few exceptions, as being over for this year. How 
varied are the nests, from the merest rough col- 
lection of straw and litter to the elegant elaborate 
little domicile now before me !— 

What nice hand, 
With twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 
Will make me such another? 





It is the work of a goldfinch; a labor of love 
executed in secret. How carefully constructed, 
| with what an eye to the color of surrounding ob- 
| jects, so that there may be the least risk of dis- 
‘covery ! 

The expedients to which small birds have re- 
course to thwart detection when they are conscious 
that they are surprised in the act of bearing mate- 
rials for making their nests, or conveying food to 
their young, are amusing. 

On Easter Sunday, as I was passing along the 
foot-way that borders the National Gallery— 
(thank Punch and The Times, the Vernon collec- 
tion is at last to be disinterred from the vault to 
which a grateful government had consigned it)— 
I saw a sparrow fly down to the neighboring 
hackney-carriage-stand, and pick up a very long 
straw, with which it flew, with some labor, to- 
wards the building. The long, streaming straw, 
attracted the attention of some of the pedestrians, 
who stopped and looked at the loaded little bird, 
which was directing its flight towards the portico 
of the gallery ; but finding its motions watched, it 
turned short round and pitched with its straw on 
one of the window-sills, and the people then passed 
on. Presently it flew again towards the portico ; 








* Anser Canadensis; L’Oie a cravate of the French. 
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but the people again stopping and looking—for if 
one passenger stops and looks up in a great Lon- 
don thoroughfare, you have in a very few moments 
an increasing crowd—it flew back to another win- 
dow; and the second lot of gazers went their 
way. ‘The little bird then started again with its | 
straw towards one of the same pillars, and, cutting 
round it, so as to avoid prying eyes as much as 
possible, bore it to the capital of one of the pilas- 
ters and disappeared, straw and all, into the snug 
nook, made by a part of the projecting ornament, 
which it had chosen as the place for making its 
nest. ‘The wary bird was not disposed to let an 
inquisitive public know the way to its home. On| 





many other occasions I have observed these and | 
other birds remain, waiting about for a long time 
with nest-materials and food in their bills when | 
they have perceived that 1 was watching them; | 
but the moment | turned my head they were off) 
with their burden to the nest. ‘This would not be | 
worth mentioning, were it not so difficult to find | 
persons who will use their eyes to some purpose. | 

The careful preparation and anxious conceal- | 
ment manifested by the generality of birds in the | 
process of nidification can only be equalled by the | 
ardor of the consequent incubation. But there is | 
no rule without an exception, as we shall presently | 
see. 

In the Book of Job* we find mention made of 
the ostrich :— 





Which leaveth his egges in the earth and maketh 
them hote in the dust, | 

And forgetteth that the foote might scatter them, 
or that the wilde beast might brake them. 

Hee sheweth himselfe cruel! unto his yong ones 
as they were not his, and is without feare, as if he | 
travailed in vaine. 

For God hath deprived him of Wisedome, and | 
hath given him no part of understanding. 


' 


| from the road. 


The following note is appended to v. 17 :— 


They write that the ostrich covereth her egges 
in the sand, snd because the countrey is hote, and 
the sun still keepeth them warme, they are hatched. 


! 

The masculine gender is used in the text, and | 
we know that in a kindred genus, the emeu, or 
New Holland cassowary,t the eggs are hatched 
by the male. But there can be no doubt that os- 
triches incubate, though during the heat of the | 
day the parent birds may leave them to the high 
temperature of the climate in order to avoid a de- | 
gree which might be fatal to the vitality of the | 
eggs. Captain Lyon states that all the Arabs agree 
respecting the manner in which these birds sit on 
their eggs. They are not, he says, left to be 
hatched by the warmth of the sun, but the parent 
bird forms a rough nest, in which she covers from 
fourteen to eighteen eggs, and regularly sits on 
them in the same manner as the common fowl does 
on her chickens; the male occasionally relieving 
the female. It is during the breeding season, he 
adds, that the greatest numbers are procured, the 
Arabs shooting the old ones while on their nests. 


* Chap. xxxix. v. 17, et seq.; Barker's Bible, 1613. 
t Dromaius Nove Hbllandia. 
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By the way, Captain Lyon remarks, that at all the 
three towns, Sockna, Hoon, and Wadan, it is the 
custom to keep tame ostriches in a stable, and in 
two years to take three cuttings of their feathers. 
He imagined from what he saw of the skins of 
ostriches brought for sale, that all the fine feathers 
sent to Europe are from tame birds; the wild 
ones being generally so ragged and torn, that not 
above half-a-dozen good perfect ones can be found. 
The white feathers are what Captain Lyon alludes 
to; the black ones, being shorter and more flexi- 
ble, are generally good. 

Various statements have been made as to the 


, number of eggs, and from eight to ten have been 
, mentioned as found together. The latter is the 


number assigned by Le Vaillant to a single fe- 
male. But he disturbed one from a nest contain- 
ing thirty eggs, surrounded by thirteen others. 
He watched this nest, and observed four females 
in succession sit upon them during the day.— 
This appears to have been a sort of nest in co- 
partnership, such as turkeys and other incubating 
birds that make their nests upon the ground 
will sometimes enter into.* ‘The nest of the os- 
trich appears to be nothing more than a pit of sand 
some three feet in diameter, the sand being thrown 
up so as to form a raised edge around it. 

From this modified and somewhat loose degree 
of incubation we pass to the exception to the gen- 
aral rule to which we have above alluded. 

The visitors to the garden of the Zoological 
Society of London, in the Regent's Park, may see 
a plain-looking, sombre bird, with a considerable 
share of tail, of a size between a common fowl 
and a curassow,t walking and picking about as if 
it were looking for something it ought to find but 
cannot. It is, at present, in the great aviary on 
the south side, on the right after entering the gate 
This is the brush turkey} of the 
colonists of New Holland, the weclah of the abo- 
rigines of the Namoi. If any one should inform 
an unitiated visitor that the bird before him never 


| sits upon its eggs, but plants them in a hotbed, as 


* In the county of Somerset the mowers found, near an 
outlying barn where poultry were in the habit of picking 
about, a partridge’s nest, with several unhatched part- 
ridge’s eggs and the shells of three eggs of the common 
hen, with all the appearances indicative of their having 
contained chickens. Afterwards, when they were cutting 


| wheat, a brace of partridges and three common chickens 


got up and flew off; but the chiekens could not keep up 
with the partridges and were caught by the mowers, 
These were evidently the produce of the hen’s eggs, which 
must have been laid by the hen in the nest of the partridge, 
the hen having been attracted most probably by the sight 
of the pariridge’s eggs. Now it is well known that the 
incubation of a partridge is of longer duration than that of 
ahen. When, therefore, the common hen's eggs were 
hatched, the hen partridge must have hurried to the con- 
clusion that the rest of the eggs (her own) were bad, and 
that it was of no use to waste further time upon them; 
whereupon she went away with her foster-chickens, 
leaving her own eggs to their fate. 

Here we have an instance of misled instinct. Nor is 
the facility with which the chickens appear to have ac- 
commodated themselves to the wild habits of their foster- 
parents, so far as their powers would permit, uninstruct- 
ive. They were in a fair way of returning to — life ; 
and, if a similar accident had happened in an unin abited 


or uncultivated country, who shall say what results might 
have sprung from the connexion. 


+ Talegalla Lathami (Gould.) 


+ Crax. 
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a@ man might plant cucumber and melon seeds, he | the pheasants and some others of the gailinaceous 
would be taken for the most notorious fabulist| tribe it is a cunning runner, and often escapes 
since the days of Bidpai. If he should enlighten | through the mazes of the brush. ‘The native dog 
the neophyte further, and instruct him that the! is their great enemy, and when this destroyer is 
birds collect the materials for this hotbed them- | upon them, and, indeed, whenever they are hard 
selves, and bide their time till the fermentation’ pressed, if the opportunity offers, they all spring 
has reached the proper point, till, like the patent | upon the lowest bough of a tree, leaping from 
incubator, it is fit for hatching the eggs, he would | branch to branch till they reach the top. ‘There 
stand a very good chance of being set down as a they either perch or take wing to another part of 
member of the great family of Munchausen, of | the cover. When undisturbed, they seek the 
adventurous and marvellous memory. But nothing | sheltering branches of trees during the heats of the 
is more true. day. The sportsman knows this, and, taking ad- 
The brush turkey belongs to a family of birds—/| vantage of their fatal siesta, knocks them over one 
or, if you wish to be hypercritical, learned reader, | after the other; for they take no warning from 
a sub-family—which never incubate, but having the fate of their companions, remaining to be shot 
collected vegetable materials—which they know | at till all are bagged, or the sportsman is tired of 
will heat to a proper point without, like an ill-| ‘plying his gun. 
saved hayrick, bursting out into combustion, or | In all this there is nothing very extraordinary, 
getting up into a sullen baking point, which would | surely ? 
be equally destructive of the vital principle—leave | Certainly not, observing sir, or madam; but 
their eggs to the genial warmth of this half-nat- | ‘patience. 
ural, balf-artificial mother. | It is in the reproduction of the species that the 
The genera of this family at present known are | anomalous proceedings of the bird are manifested. 
Talegalla, Leipoa, and Megapodius, all inhabitants Collecting gradually a quantity of decaying vege- 
of that marvellous country which seems to be a’ tables, the bird makes a hotbed. Several weeks 
remnant still left to give us a notion of a very an- | are patiently employed in bringing the materials 
cient state of this planet. together, till, at length, a mound, consisting of a 
Talegalla Lathami has been in its time a sore congeries of from two to four cart-loads, is formed. 
puzzle to systematists. More than one have made But it must not be considered as the labor of an 
it a vulture, and have seized upon it as such to fill individual, or of a pair, for many join in the work, 
up a blank in a favorite system. It is no such, When once established, a foreing-bed of this de- 
thing. If you wish to see a perfect image of the scription does duty for many years; that is, the 
bird, possess yourself of Mr. Gould’s admirable same site is resorted to, and as the lower part 
work on The Birds of Australia. He has the decomposes the birds superadd an additional sup- 
merit of first clearing up this dark chapter in or- ply previous to depositing their eggs. 
nithology, and any amusement or instruction which In the construction of the most elaborate of 
may be derived from the perusal of this portivn of bird’s-nests the bill is the principal instrument of 
this paper is due to him. He is of opinion that action, the feet performing a very subordinate 
the natural situation of the bird is among the part in the operation. In the instance before us 
rasorial forms, and that it is one-of a great family the case is reversed. ‘The foot is the agent in 
peculiar to Australia and the Indian Islands, of | collecting and depositing ; the bill is not used for 
which Megapodius constitutes a part; and, in con- ' those purposes atall. ‘The bird grasps a quantity 
firmation of his view, he notices the two deep. in its foot, throwing it backwards to the common 
emarginations of the sternum, so truly character- centre of deposit. ‘The surface of the adjoining 
istic of the gallinaceous race. He is right. | ground is thus cleared for a considerable distance 
The upper surface of the adult male, its wings so completely that hardly a leaf or blade of grass 
and tail, are of a blackish brown; but, on the is left. When this pyramidal vegetable mound 
under surface, the feathers are blackish brown at has had a sufficient time to heat, so as to be of the 
the base, going into silver-gray at the ends. The! proper temperature, the large eggs are inserted, 
skin of the head and neck is of a deep pink, verg-| not side by side, as in ordinary cases, but planted 
ing on red, and thinly sprinkled with short hair, at regular distances from each other, some nine or 
like feathers of a blackish brown. His wattle is twelve inches apart, perfectly upright, and with 
of a bright yellow, tinged with red where it joins ‘the large end downwards, each egg being buried 
the red of the neck. His bill is black, and the|at nearly an arm’s depth. They are then covered 
irides of his eyes and his feet are brown. up and left till they are hatched. 
In size, the female is about a fourth less than}; John Hunter found the temperature of a sitting 
the male, but very similar in color, only her wat-| hen to be 104° of Fakrenheit’s thermometer, and 


tle is less extensive. ascertained the heat to be the same when the ball 
Size of well-developed specimens, nearly that} of the instrument was placed under her. Having 
of a turkey. taken some of the eggs from under the same hen, 
Now for the habits of this extraordinary feath-| when the chick was about three-parts formed, he 
ered biped. broke a hole in the shell, and introducing the ball 


The brush turkey is gregarious, going in small | of the thermometer he found that the quicksilver 
companies, and very wary and suspicious. Like| rose to 994°. In some that were addled he found 








# 
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the heat not so high by two degrees; so that, as 
he observes, the life in the living egg assisted in 
some degree to support its own heat. We have 
no statement of the heat of these procreant mounds 
at hatching-time, but the talegalla, without any 
aid but that which comes from above, knows ex- 
actly the time when they have arrived at that 
degree of temperature necessary for hatching the 
eggs, and which, probably, closely approximates 
to that which Hunter found to prevail in the sit- 
ting hen. 

Mr. Gould was credibly informed, both by na- 
tives and settlers living near the haunts of these 
birds, that it is not unusual to obtain nearly a 
bushel of eggs at one time from a single heap, 
and delicious eating they are said to be. There 
seems to be some discrepancy as to the degree of 
care manifested by the parents for their oviplanta- 
tion, some of the natives stating that the females 
are constantly in the neighborhood of the heap 
about hatching-time, frequently uncovering the 
eggs and covering them up again, as if for the 
purpose of assisting the young birds that may have 
broken their prison, whilst others informed Mr. 
Gould that the eggs are merely deposited, and the 
young left to force their way out without assist- 
ance. 

If the latter information be correct, the question 
arises as to how the newly-hatched birds are sus- 
tained; and Mr. Gould observes that in all proba- 
bility as Nature has adopted this mode of repro- 
duction, she has also gifted the young birds with 
the power of sustaining themselves from the 
earliest period ; and he remarks, that the great 
size of the egg would lead to this conclusion, since 
in so comparatively large a space as that included 
in the area of one of these eggs it is reasonable to 
suppose that the bird would be much more de- 
veloped than is usually found to be the case in 
eggs of smaller dimensions. Mr. Gould obtained 
some confirmation of this opinion ; for, in search- 
ing for eggs in one of the mounds, he discovered 
the remains of a young bird, apparently just ex- 
cluded from the shell, but it was clothed with 
feathers, not with down, as is usually the case. 
The upright position of the eggs, he observes, 
tends to strengthen the opinion that they are never 
disturbed after they are deposited, for it is well 
known that the eggs of birds which are placed 
horizontally are frequently turned during incuba- 
tion. This may be seen by any one who will 
closely watch a common sitting hen. Mr. Gould 
was almost too late for the breeding season, but 
he saw several of the heaps, both in the interior 
and at Illawarra. They were always in the most 
retired and shady glens, and on the slope of a hill, 
the part above the nest being scratched clean, 
while all below remained untouched, as if the 
birds had found it easier to convey the materials 
down than to throw them up. Mr. Gould found 
only one perfect egg, but he saw the shells of 
many from which the young had escaped in the 
position above described. At Illawarra he found 
them rather deposited in the light vegetable mould 








than among the leaves, which were accumulated 
in a considerable heap above them. 

The comparatively large size of the eggs has 
been alluded to. Mr. Gould describes them as 
perfectly white, of a long oval form, three inches 
and three-quarters long, by two inches and a half 
in diameter. He saw a living specimen in the 
garden of the late lamented Mr. Alexander M’Leay, 
at Sydney, which had for two successive years 
collected an immense mass of materials, as if it 
had been in its native woods. Wherever it was 
allowed to range—borders, lawn, and shrubbery — 
presented an appearance that would have satisfied 
the most fastidious lover of garden neatness, for 
they looked as if they had been regularly swept, 
from the bird having scratched everything that lay 
upon the surface to add to the mound, which was 
about three feet high and ten feet over. On 
placing his arm in it, Mr. Gould found the heat to 
be about 90° or 95° Fahr. He saw the bird, 
which was a male, strutting about with proud and 
majestic port, ‘‘ sometimes parading round the 
heap, at others perching on the top, and displaying 
its brilliantly-colored neck and wattle to the greatest 
advantage ; this wattle it has the power of expand- 
ing and contracting at will; at one moment it is 
searcely visible, while at another it is extremely 
prominent. 

Here was an instance of the uncontrollable 
power of instinct. This solitary bird persever- 
ingly continued to construct its mound and keep it 
ready for the mate, which it was never destined to 
see. It was unfortunately drowned, and then its 
sex was discovered upon dissection. 

Leipoa ocellcta, the ngow of the aborigines of the 
lowland, the ngow-oo of those of the mountain 
districts of Western Australia, and the native pheas- 
ant of the Western Australian colonists, is the 
next form of this anomalous family that claims our 
notice. 

The head and crest are of a blackish-brown 
hue, and a dark ashy gray pervades the neck and 
shoulders. From the chin to the breast the fore- 
part of the neck is covered with black lanceolate 
feathers, with a white stripe down the centre 
of each. Three distinct bands of grayish-white, 
brown, and black, mark the back and wings, the 
marks taking an ocellated form, especially on the 
tips of the secondaries. The primaries are brown, 
and have their outer webs pencilled with two or 
three zigzag lines near their tips. The whole of 
the under surface is light buff, and the tips of the 
flank feathers are barred with black. The black- 
ish-brown tail has a broad buff tip. The bill is 
black, and the feet are blackish brown. 

This species lays its eggs in a mound of sand, 
about three feet in height, which both sexes have 
contributed to raise, and to form which the natives 
say that the birds scratch up the sand all around 
for many yards. The inside of the mound pre- 
sents alternate layers of dried leaves, grasses, &c, ; 
among which twelve eggs, or more, are deposited, 
and covered up by the birds as they are laid, till 
the process is complete, when the sandy mound 
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presents the appearance of an ant’s-nest. The 
eggs, which are about the size of three of a com- 
mon fowl, white, slightly tinged with red, are 
thus left to be hatched by the heat of the sun’s rays, 
the vegetable materials retaining sufficient warmth 
to keep them at a proper temperature during the 
night ; for the eggs are deposited in layers, and 
no two eggs are suffered to lie without an inter- 
vening division. 

The hillocks are robbed by the natives two or 
three times in the course of a season, and they 
conclude that the number of eggs in a mound is 
many or few by the quantity of feathers scattered 
about. If there be abundance of feathers it is a sign 
that the hillock is full, and they immediaiely open 
it and take the whole depesit. The hen then lays 
again, and when her complement is complete is 
again robbed, when she will frequently lay a third 
time. In the mounds ants are often found as 
numerous as in an ant-hill ; and sometimes that part 
of the hillock which surrounds the lower portion 
of the eggs becomes so hard that a chisel is neces- 
sary to get them out. 

Captain Gray, of the 83d regiment, informed 
Mr. Gould that he had never met with these nest- 
mounds except where the soil was dry and sandy, 
and so thickly covered with a dwarf species of 
Leptospermum as to render it almost impossible for 
a traveller to force his way through if he strays 
from the native paths. In those close scrubby 
woods small open glades occur occasionally, and 
there he found the ngow-oo's nest, consisting of a 
heap of sand, dead grass and boughs, three feet in 
height, nine in diameter, and sometimes larger. 

In size, this beautiful bird is less than the brush 
turkey. It keeps much on the ground, seldom 
taking to a tree if not closely pursued. When 
hard pressed it will often run its head into a bush, 
and is there taken. The food, like that of tale- 
galla, consists principally of seeds and berries, and 
it utters a mournful note, very like that of a 
pigeon, but more inward in sound. 

But the most remarkable of this extraordinary 
group is the Overegoorga of the aborigines of the 
Coburg Peninsula, known to the colonists of Port 
Essington as the jungle-fowl.* 

The head and crest of this great-footed bird are 
deep cinnamon brown, the hue of the neck and all 
the under surface is dark gray. The back and 
wings are cinnamon brown, and the upper and 
under tail-coverts are dark chestnut brown. The 
general color of the irides is dark brown, but in 
some individuals light reddish brown. The red- 
dish brown bill is bordered with yellow edges. 
The legs and feet bright orange, and the size 
about that of the common fowl. 

When Mr. Gilbert, who assisted Mr. Gould in 


collecting the materials for his grand work on the | 


Australian birds, arrived at Port Essington, nu- 
merous great mounds of earth were pointed out to 
him by some of the residents—who, probably, 
belonged to the Society of Antiquaries—as being 


* Megapodius tumulus. 





the tumuli of the aborigines. The natives told 
him not to listen to these wise men, and assured 
him, that so far from being the burying-places of 
the human biped, they were the nests in which the 
eggs of the ooeregoorga were hatched. No one 
in the settlement believed a story that contradicted 
all the usual experiences of the incubation of 
birds, and when the natives brought in some of 
the large-sized eggs in confirmation of their state- 
ment, they were treated as lawyers sometimes are 
when they try to make their case too good, and 
the doubt previously entertained was strengthened. 
But Mr. Gilbert happened to know something of 
the habits of Lezpoa, so he took io himself a know- 
ing native, and about the middle of November pro- 
ceeded to Knocker’s Bay, a portion of Port 
Essington harbor very little known, but where he 
had been told a considerable number of these birds 
might be seen. He landed close io a thicket, and 
had proceeded but a short distance from the shore 
when he beheld a mound of sand and shells, with 
a slight mixture of black soil, whose base rested 
on the sandy beach, a few feet above high-water 
mark. The large yellow-blossomed Hibiscus 
enveloped this conical tumulus, which was some 
five feet high, and twenty feet in circumference at 
its base. He turned to his native, and asked what 
it was. 

‘*Oregoorga rambal.’’ (Jungle fowl's house 
or nest.) 

Up scrambled Mr. Gilbert, and sure enough 
found a young bird in a hole about two feet deep, 
apparently but a few days old, and lying on a few 
dry leaves. The native protested to Mr. Gilbert 
that it would be of no use to hunt for eggs, as 
there were no traces of the old birds having been 
lately there, so our collector secured the nestling, 
placed it in a good-sized box with a sufficiency of 
sand, and fed it with bruised Indian corn, which 
it took rather freely ; but it was wild and un- 
tractable, and on the third day it contrived to es- 
cape from its prison. But while it remained in 
the box, it was incessantly employed in scratching 
up the sand into heaps, and although it was not 
larger than a small quail, the vigor and rapidity 
with which it threw the sand from one end of the 
place of its confinement to the other, was quite 
surprising. Poor Mr. Gilbert got but little sleep 
while it was in his custody, for it was so restless 
at night, that it kept him awake by the noises it 
made in endeavoring to gain its liberty. Only 
one foot was employed in scratching up the sand, 
and when the bird had grasped a footful it threw 
the sand behind it with small exertion, and with- 
out shifting its standing position on the other leg. 
This exertion seemed to Mr. Gilbert to proceed 
from mere restlessness, and a desire to use its pow- 
erful feet without having much, if any, connection 
with feeding ; for Mr. Gilbert never detected the 
bird in picking up any of the Indian corn which 
was mixed with the sand while thus employed. 

Eggs were continually brought to Mr. Gilbert ; 
but he had no opportunity of seeing them taken 
from the ground till the commencement of Feb- 
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ruary, when, on another visit to Knocker’s Bay, 
he saw them exhumed from a depth of six feet, in 
one of the largest mounds which he had seen. In 
this mound, the holes ran down in an oblique di- 
rection, from the centre of the hillock towards the 
outer slope, so that, although the eggs were six 
feet deep from the top, they were not more than 
two or three from the side. Mr. Gilbert was in- 
formed that the birds lay only a single egg in each 
hole, and that, after the egg is deposited, the earth 
is immediately thrown down lightly until the hole 
is filled up. Then the upper part of the mound 
is smoothed and rounded over. The top and sides 
of the mound betray the recent excavations of the 
bird, for the distinct impressions of its feet are 
there left, and the earth is so lightly thrown over, 
that the direction of the hole is easily ascertained 
by thrusting in a slender stick, the ease or diffi- 
culty of the penetration indicating the length of 
time that has elapsed since the operations of the 
bird. But to reach the eggs is no easy task. 
The natives dig them out with their hands alone, 
making only sufficient room to admit their bodies, 
and to throw out the earth between their legs. 
By grubbing thus with their fingers, they are en- 
abled to follow the direction of the hole with 
greater certainty; and it will, sometimes, at a 
depth of several feet, turn off sharply at right 
angles, its direct course being thwarted by a clump 
of wood, or some other obstacle. Persevering as 
the savage is, his patience is often sorely tried. 
Upon the occasion of extracting these two eggs, 





told Mr. Gould that they emerged without aid ; 
others declared that the old birds, when the ful- 
ness of time was come, scratched down to their 
offspring, and set them free. 

Mr. Gilbert found this megapode confined 
almost exclusively to the dense thickets near the 
sea-beach ; nor does it appear to be met with far 
inland, except up the banks of creeks. The birds 
go in pairs, or singly, feeding on the ground, on 
roots, for the most part, which the powerful claws 
of their great feet enable them to scratch up, and 
on seeds, berries, and insects, especially the large 
coleopterous kinds of the latter. They are not 
easily procured, and though the whirring of their 
wings as they fly away is often heard by those 
who approach their haunts, the birds themselves 
are seldom seen. The flight is heavy, and does 
not seem capable of being long sustained. When 
first disturbed, the jungle-fowl invariably makes 
for a tree, and as soon as it there alights, stretch- 
es out its head and neck ina straight line with 
the body, and remains motionless in that attitude. 
When thoroughly roused and alarmed, it flies hor- 
izontally and laboriously for about a hundred 
yards, with its legs hanging down. Mr. Gilbert 
did not hear any note or cry ; but the natives de- 
scribed and imitated it, and, according to them, it 
clucks much in the fashion of a common domestic 
fowl, the cluck ending in a peacock-like scream. 
He observed that the birds continued to lay from 
the end of August to March, when he left that 


| part of the country, and, if the natives are to be 
the native dug down six times successively, to a| 
depth of six or seven feet at least, without finding | 


believed, an interval of only four or five months, 
including the driest and hottest portion of the 


an egg, and came up so exhausted that he refused | year, occurs between their breeding seasons. Mr. 
to try again. But Mr. Gilbert’s anxiety to verify | Gilbert remarks that the composition of the mound 


the statement made to him was now completely 
roused ; and, by the offer of an additional reward, 
he induced the grubber to try again. The seventh 
trial was crowned with success ; and Mr. Gilbert's 
gratification was complete, when the native with 
pride and satisfaction held up an egg, and after 
two or three more attempts displayed a second. 
** Thus proving,’’ adds worthy Mr. Gilbert, ‘* how 
cautious Europeans should be of disregarding the 
narrations of these poor children of nature, because 
they happen to sound extraordinary, or different 
from anything with which they were previously 
acquainted.’’ 

In another mound, Mr. Gilbert, with the aid of 
his native, obtained an egg from the depth of 
about five feet, after excessive labor. This egg 
was in a perpendicular position, and the holes in 
this hillock—which rose to the height of fifteen 
feet, was sixty in circumference at the base, and 
like the majority of those he had seen, was so 
enveloped amid trees of thick foliage, as to pre- 
clude the possibility of the sun’s rays penetrating 
to any part of it—commenced at the outer edge 
of the summit, and ran down obliquely to the cen- 
tre. This mound felt quite warm to the hands. 

Now comes the question, How do the young 
birds effect their escape from the tomb where they 
are literally buried alive ? 

This seems to be a mystery. Some natives 


seems to influence the coloring of a thin epider- 
mis, with which the eggs are invested, and which 
readily chips off, showing the shel] to be white. 
Thus, eggs deposited in a black soil, are exter- 
nally of a dark reddish brown; those placed in 
sandy hillocks near the beach present a dirty, 
yellowish-white hue. They differ in size consid- 
erably ; but all are of the same form, with both 
ends equal. The average size may be taken at 
three inches five lines long, by two inches three 
lines broad. 

The geographical distribution of this singular 
group of birds is not confined to Australia, but 
extends from the Philippine Islands through those 
of the Indian Archipelago to Australia. 

The same Fauna that exhibits the anomalous 
proceedings of the brush turkey, the native pheas- 
ant, and the megapode, and the rude congeries of 
materials in which they plant their eggs, leaving 
them there to be hatched by vegetable fermenta- 
tion and solar heat, as the common snake con- 
signs her eggs to the dunghill, presents the most 
curious examples of bird architecture hitherto dis- 
covered. The history of the elegant artificers of 
these structures has more the semblance of an 
Arabian tale than a sober statement of fact. The 
bower-birds * of Australia display in the erection 





* Geneva, Ptilonorhynchus and Chlamydera. 
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and decoration of their edifices for assembly and 
halls of amusement, an ingenuity and taste that 
place them far beyond any others of their race 
with which we are acquainted. 

Their constructions and collections—for they 
are most ardent, assiduous, and indefatigable col- 
lectors—had attracted the attention of travellers, 
who were puzzled as to what cause they could at- 
tribute the phenomena presented to them occa- 
sionally in their journeys. To Mr. Gould, who 
has dissipated the clouds which obscured so many 
of the Australian animals, we are indebted for an 
elucidation of this most curious mystery. He 
watched the builders, obtained two of the bowers 
complete, and, with his usual liberality, and not 
without considerable difficulty, placed one in our 
national museum and the other in that of Leyden. 

The bower-like structures from which the birds 
take their name first came under the notice of Mr. 
Gould at Sydney. Mr. Charles Coxen had pre- 
sented an example to the museum there as the 
work of the satin bower-bird. With his usual 
energy, Mr. Gould at once determined to leave no 
means untried for ascertaining every particular re- 
lating to this particular feature in the economy of 





the bird; and on visiting the cedar brushes of the 
Liverpool range he discovered several of these. 
bowers or playing-places. He found them usually | 
under the shelter of an overhanging tree in the | 
most retired part of the forest, differing considera- | 
bly in size, some being a third larger than that! 
represented in Mr. Gould’s admirable picture, (for 
the illustrations in this, as well as in many of his 
other works, are not mere figures—they are pic- 
tures,) whilst others were much smaller. He 
shall now speak for himself :— 


The base consists of an extensive and rather con- 
vex platform of sticks firmly interwoven, on the 
centre of which the bower itself is built ; this, like 
the platform on which it is placed and with which 
it is interwoven, is formed of sticks and twigs, but 
of a more slender and flexible deseription, the tips | 
of the twigs being so arranged as to curve inwards | 
and nearly meet at the top. In the interior of the 
bower the materials are so placed that the forks of 
the twigs are always presented outwards, by which 
arrangement not the slightest obstruction is offered 
to the passage of the birds. The interest of this 
curious bower is much enhanced by the manner in 
which it is decorated at and near the entrance with 
the most gayly-colored articles that can be collected, 
such as the blue tail-feathers of the Rosehill and 
Pennantian parrots, bleached bones, the shells of 
snails, &c. ; some of the feathers are stuck in among 
the twigs, while others, with the bones and shells, 
are strewed about near the entrances. The pro- 
pensity of these birds to pick up and fly off with 
any attractive object is so well known to the natives, 
that they always search the runs for any small miss- 
ing article, as the bowl of a pipe, &c., that may 
have been accidentally dropped in the brush. I 
myself found at the entrance of one of them a small 
neatly-worked stone tomahawk, of an inch and a 
half in length, together with some slips of blue 
cotton rags, which the birds had doubtless picked 
up at a deserted encampment of the natives. 








Mr. Gould goes on to observe that the purpose 


for which these curious bowers are made is not 
yet, perhaps, fully understood. He is certain that 
they are not used as a nest, but as a place of re- 
sort for many individuals of both sexes, which, 
when there assembled, run through and around the 
bower in a sportive and playful manner, and that 
so frequently that it is seldom entirely deserted. 


The proceedings of these birds (adds Mr. Gould) 
have not been sufficiently watched to render it cer- 
tain whether the runs are frequented throughout 
the whole year or not; but it is highly prebable 
that they are resorted to as a rendezvous or playing- 
ground at the pairing-time, and during the period 
of incubation. It was at this season, as I judged 
from the state of the plumage and from the internal 
indications of those | dissected, that I visited these 
localities ; the bowers I found had been recently 
renewed ; it was, however, evident, from the ap- 
pearance of a portion of the accumulated mass of 
sticks, &c., that the same spot had been used as a 
place of resort for many years. Mr. Charles Coxen 
informed me, that, after having destroyed one of 
these bowers and secreted himself, he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing it partially reconstructed ; the 
birds engaged in this task, he added, were females.* 


Such are the bowers constructed by the satin 
bower-bird, (Ptilonorhynchus holosericeus, Khul,) 
the cowry of the aborigines of the coast of New 
South Wales. The plumage of the adult male is 
deep, shining, blue-black, well justifying that part 
of its name which likens it vo satin, except the 
primary wing-feathers, whose deep black more re- 
sembles velvet, and the wing coverts, secondaries, 


and tail-feathers, which are also of a velvety black, 


tipped with lustrous blue-black. The eyes are of 
a light cwrulean blue, with a circle of red round 
the pupil. The bill is of a bluish horn-color, 
graduating into yellow at the tip, and the legs and 
feet are yellowish white. 

The head and all the upper surface of the fe- 
male are grayish green, the wings and tail sulphur 
brown. The same tints prevail on the under sur- 
face as on the upper, but are much lighter, with a 
tinge of yellow, and each feather of these under 
parts has a scale-like appearance produced by a 
crescent-shaped, dark-brown border at its extremity. 
The irides are of a deeper blue than those of the 
male, and there is only an indication of the red 
ring. The bill is of a dark horn-color; and the 
feet are of a yellowish-white hue, tinged with 
horn-color. 

The young males closely resemble the females, 
with this difference, that the hue of the under sur- 
face is of a more greenish yellow, and the crescent- 
shaped markings more numerous. The irides are 
dark blue, the feet olive brown, and the bill black- 
ish olive. 

These birds, the male being in its transition 
suit, may be seen at the garden of the Zoological 
Society, where they have a bower, and where I 
have had the pleasure of watching them. But I 
must break off for the present, though much more 
remains to be noticed with regard to this most in- 


* Birds of Australia. By J. Gould, F. R. S., &e. 
Published by the Author, 20 Broad Street, Golden Square. 
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teresting group, and other temptations crowd upon | visitors as they are with him. The thylacines— 
my pen. The hippopotamus—thanks to his pow- | shapes such as one sees in dreams—as yet so shy 
erful highness, the Viceroy of Egypt, who saith to | and wild that they dash with horror from the sight 
aman ‘*Go, and he goeth;’’ and to good, zeal-| of a human face, and remain sulkily in their dor- 
ous, indefatigable, disinterested Mr. Murray—is| mitory, are arrived to add to our notions of Aus- 
delighting multitudes of eager spectators, who | tralian wonders. ‘The Egyptian snake-charmers 
crowd to the Regent’s Park to see this most) are come. There are, however, other things in 
healthy, good-humored, rollicking, pachydermatous | the world besides birds, beasts, and reptiles; and 
baby of five hundred pounds’ weight, that has come | the friendly reader must be no longer detained 
from a distance of five thousand miles to see and from the more interesting pages that here claim 


be seen ; for he appears to be as pleased with his 


| his attention. 





Fom the New York Mirror. 
TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


BY CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 


Some years since, a lady, Miss D., engaged in 


the noble business of instruction, whose pupils | 


were of more mature age than mere girls, resided 
in Boston ata hotel. She had then a suite of rooms, 
where she was in the habit of collecting her pupils, 


and men and women, by whose example and con- | 


versation she thought those pupils would be im- 
proved. ‘This lady was not merely distinguished 
in her profession, but had also some literary celeb- 
rity, at least of a local character. She had, by 
the common consent of all, the reputation of great 
delicacy of thought, and great dignity of manners, 
and had reached the age of thirty, each year gain- 
ing new esteem and new friends. Where she re- 
sided, also resided a young man of twenty, rich 
and being educated for the ministry. 


from a male acquaintance common to both. This 
latter she had reasons for wishing to see and know 
as little as possible, and had already Sais d that 
desire ina marked manner. Hearing trom a friend 
of the introduction desired, and not liking the me- 
dium proposed, she wrote the following note : Miss 
D. will be happy to see Mr. A., at her rooms at 
the Hotel this evening, or at any time that 
may be convenient to him. He immediately went, 
and she informed him of the cause of an invitation 
apparently so contrary to the usual habits of soci- 
ety. A. became most assiduous in his attentions— 





persevered in renewing them after explicit desires , 


on her part for their termination, and was so public 
an admirer as to lead opinion to the belief of an 
engagement. At last, such was the conversation 


and conduct of his friends, that she was compelled | 


to decline further communication with him even by | 
letter. He then, in vindication of himself, as he 
alleged, communicated confidentially to one, whe 
as sacredly divulged to another, who, under promise 
of secrecy, so bound a third, and so on, till a whole 


community shared the knowledge that Mr. A. had | 


merely shown attentions to Miss D., in reply to 
advances from her, from a feeling of courtesy, 
without any sentiment on his part, and that she | 
had positively asked him to marry her no Jess than | 
five times. At this period he was a clergyman, 
and her sole present male relative was a clergyman 
also. A charge of slander was brought against 
him in the church, and a committee of three was 
appointed, who reported—the majority that they 
could not justify the young man in making the 
charge ; the minority that the accusation against 
the lady was not sustained. Upon these reports, 


the association decided A. to have been in a greater 
or less degree imprudent, and delegated a committee 


He had de-| 


sired and was promised an introduction to her, | 


to admonish him. We have now gone through 
the case this book presents, throwing out every 
| statement bearing upon the veracity and honor of 
7a and upon this bold statement of facets, we are 
/constrained to pronounce him destitute of the honor 
of a gentleman, and the spirit of a Christian ;—the 
report of the majority Jesuistical, and the decision 
‘of the association ridiculous. If the accusation 
against the lady were true, and the publication 
justifiable, then the young man was guilty of no 
imprudence and needed no admonition. If it were 
false, he had no right in the ministry of Christ. 
If it were true, and the publication a matter of 
_mere good taste, the question was not even proper 
for the decision of that tribunal. True, were a 
gentleman to utter such an assertion of a woman, 
he would learn the meaning of the word ‘* Coven- 
try,’’ and probably hear such scorn as would neces- 
-sitate an exposure of life, if his courage were as 
great as his meanness. 

But this is not all; when that little note was 
received it was immediately paraded to the view 
of those acquaintances, and an account of its recep- 
tion Written to a distant friend; the fact of a cor- 
respondence was known, and spoken of through 
A., at the very time when he solemnly pledged 
himself that a knowledge of its existence was only 
known to the correspondents ; in spite of a warning 
from friends of the impropriety of his attentions, 
of their marked character, and of the opinion of 
others, he persisted in exposing her to misconcep- 
tion, and then—but enough, there are depths of 
meanness which we do not care to sound. We 
here take leave of this sickening subject, with a 
| feeling of regret that twelve ministers of the gospel, 
some of them professors in an university, could be 
‘found lending the sanction of their names to the 
injury of a woman's reputation, by a man who 
seems to have added the spite of an eunuch to the 
malignity of a priest. 


| 





Paintep Giass INJURED BY A KIND OF Moss.— 
As painted glass is generally protected by grating, 
it cannot be cleaned on the outside ; in consequence 
|of which, long continued damp produces a diminu- 

tive moss, or lichen, which absolutely decomposes 
ithe substance of the glass in vermicular lines. 
| This evil would in a great measure be prevented 
by removing the grating annually, and carefully 
wiping away the mouldy moss wherever it begins 
to appear. It is remarkable that this disease pre- 
vails in some situations more than others. I have 

specimens of painted glass, which has stood unim- 
paired in a dry situation for centuries, so injured 
by being removed into a moist and foggy atmosphere 
as to have lost almost all their beauty in thirty 
yeirs.— Whitaker's Loidis et Elmete, p. 322, note. 
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558 COURTSHIP IN THE TIME OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
COURTSHIP IN THE TIME OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


In presenting our readers with the following 
narrative, we must assure them, in the first place, 
that it is, in all respects, atrue and faithful one ; 
being compiled from the autograph memoranda and 
diary of the principal character therein, respecting 
whom it may be well for us to say a few words by 
way of introduction. Be it understood, then, that 
in the month of October, inthe year 1620, a certain 
young man, by name Symonds D’Ewes, being 
about eighteen years of age, and lately a fellow- 
commoner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, came 
up to London for the purpose of commencing his 
studies in the learned society of the Middle Temple. 
His father, Paul D’ Ewes, was one of the six clerks 
in Chancery, and usually brought up his family 
from the country to reside with him in town during 
the term. He had five daughters, the eldest of 
whom was in her twentieth year ; and on this oc- 
casion he took a lodging for them in the Strand. 

We are sorry to say that Symonds D’Ewes gives 
his father the character of being niggardly, irasei- 
ble, and austere. Although he was a man of very 
considerable wealth—his official gains amounting 
to £1100 per annum, and his wife, now deceased, 
having been heiress to a large estate—he could not 
be induced to come to any satisfactory arrangement 
with his son upon the important subject of allow- 
ance. And it sometimes happened, when the son 
was «riven to desperation by his father’s parsimony, 
and the father’s angry temper excited by the son’s 
over-bold remonstrances, that their discussions ter- 
minated in a very unbecoming outbreak. Such 
had been the case very recently on the son’s bring- 
ing home with him from college a tutor’s account, 
which the father for some time positively refused 
to discharge ; and the result was an angry and sul- 
len feeling on both sides. 

As party spirit, both in polities and religion, was 
running extremely high, it may be well to observe 
that the D’Eweses belonged to the great and in- 
creasing body designated by themselves, the ‘‘ re- 
ligious and honest’* of mankind, and by the rest of 
the world “‘ Puritans.” Not only in respect to 
doctrine, but also in respect to discipline, they 
were admirers of the school of Calvin. But inas- 
much as a majority of the lower clergy, and even 
of the bishops, were as yet decidedly Calvinistic in 
doctrine, Episcopacy was acquiesced in by them as 
an ordinance which might be tolerated for the pres- 
ent. After the Prelacy had become Arminian, 
and had shown, as it was thought, an inclination to 
resume some of the cast-off insignia of Popery, en- 


forcing the observance of ceremonies which were | 
looked upon as superstitions, our hero became an | 


opponent of Episcopacy. In regard to the civil 
government of the country, the Puritans had not, 
either now or at any subsequent period, any dislike 
to monarchy in the abstract ; though they set them- 
selves very decidedly against those measures by 
which James, if he had succeeded, would have 
made the monarchy an absolute one. Our hero in 
his place as a member of the Long Parliament, 
supported the crown to the best of his ability, even 
to the last. 

His tastes and pursuits were literary, and of a 
decidedly serious cast. At Cambridge he was a 
hard reader, and he had brought away with him a 
tolerable acquaintance with Latin and a smattering 
of Greek. Indivinity he was better versed than in 
either. Three sermons on the Sunday, he made 














a point of attending, besides one or two lectures 
during the week; and what he heard he also di- 
gested. Certain of his friends told him, indeed, 
that he ought to become a minister rather than a 
lawyer; but, for some reason not alleged, it was 
decided otherwise. He devoted himself in after 
life to the study of the history and antiquities of his 
native land ; and his name is now associated with 
those of his friends, Seldon, Cotton, and Dugdale. 

From a personal description which he gives of 
his sister Cecilia, with whom we are informed in 
another place that he was ‘* accounted admirably to 
symmetrize,”’ it may be inferred that he had ‘‘a 
very well-favored and pleasing countenance, with a 
full and quick black eye.’’ In another place we 
are informed that he had the misfortune to labor 
under a slight obliquity of vision, and ‘* the black 
ball of the right eve was somewhat dilated.”’ For 
this defect the midwife who introduced him into 
the world is made responsible ; and he professes to 
entertain some doubt that it was done ‘ mali- 
ciously,’’ and not **casually.’’ It was the cause 
to him of ** mickle grief ;’’ not so much, however, 
he wishes it to be understood, on account of ‘* the 
deformity ,’’ which, after all, ‘* was not great,’’ as on 
account of ‘the weakening of the optic faculty,’ 
which, to one whose studies were *‘ almost continual 
and unintermissive,’’ gave him occasion ** too often 
to be sensible of the loss.”’ 

The country residence of Paul D’Ewes was at 
Stow-Langtoft Hall, near Bury-St. Edmunds ; and 
on the seventh of October, in the year aforesaid, the 
D’Ewes family, having spent two days upon the 
journey, ‘‘ passed through Lenten,” and arrived at 
the Six Clerks’ Office in Chancery Lane. In these 
days London ended, literally as well as nominally, 
at Temple Bar. They had scarcely alighted, 
when the father’s angry temper vented itself in 
such a way as to produce in the son’s mind “a 
vaticination of future misery.’’ For on going up 
into ‘* the chamber where they kept,’? Symonds 
chanced to open a casement which ** hung but by 
one gimmer,’’ or hinge, and ‘* tittered somewhat.”’ 
It was done ‘ unwittingly ;’’ and no sooner was it 
done than he “‘ repented”’ of it. But his father in- 
stantly poured forth so many furious words, as to 
make him quickly perceive that it would prove but 
‘*i]] entertainment” to live under the same roof 
with such a father, and that little but ‘* wretched- 
ness’’ was in store for him. 

The next day being Sunday, he rose betimes, 
and went to hear the sermon at Paul's Cross. Of 
this sermon and its subject he makes no mention ; 
but he heard one in the afternoon from * that good 
man, and excellent scholar,’’ Mr. Gouge of Black- 
friars, which he rejoiced to find applicable in a 
remarkable manner to hisown circumstances. The 
preacher showed that ‘all affliction comes from 
God,” and that ** godly people must never expect 
to be free from it,’’ and that in the present world 
they are ‘“‘as sheep among wolves.”” In applying 
this to his own case, Symonds hesitated neither to 
include himself in the number of the sheep, nor to 
assign a place among the wolves to his father. 

On the Monday morning he set himself to the 
ordering of certain things necessary for his ‘* con- 
tinuance in the Temple,’’ of which the principal 
were a gown and a new suit of clothes; for, ** by 
reason of the ill apparel’’ in which he had come up 
out of the country, he was ashamed to show him- 
self in public. While the new suit was preparing 


he found the time hang heavy upon his hands, for 
it was necessary either to confine himself to the 
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back streets, as Beau Brummell is said to have! with him, and “‘ declared that many suns would not 
recommended his brother to do on a similar occa-| suffice to eradicate his anger.”’ It is amazing to 
sion, or to suffer a tedious imprisonment within the | see how Symonds at once assumes the air of a 
walls of the father’s office. On the morning of the | martyr. Having satisfied himself with the reflee- 
arrival of the new suit he lay in bed somewhat) tion that his father is ‘*much too subject to this 
longer than usual in expectation of it; and having | kind of perturbation,” he goes to rest with the 
arrayed himself to his satisfaction, as soon as it| comfortable assurance that of his own ** innocence’? 
came, he sallied forth ‘* with a moderate cheerful-| in the matter there cannot be the slightest question 
ness,’ casting aside his ‘‘ rustic accoutrements”’ | or doubt. 
with disdain. The effect of his personal embellish-| The reflection upon “ this evil estate at home,” 
ment was first tried upon an aunt and her two! added to‘ the partaking of doleful news” respectin 
daughters, who resided in Mark Lane: and after | the misfortunes of Prince Frederic, the champion of 
spending some time with them “ in pleasant chat,”’ | Protestantism, in Bohemia, caused the thoughts of 
he went to St. Paul's, and exhibited his bravery | Symonds to ‘ settle down’’ the next day into ‘¢a 
among the gallants in Paul’s Walk. The next| deep melancholy.’’ His father would not agree to 
day he walked to Westminster, and after viewing | his ‘‘ going into commons” at the Temple, until he 
the new Banqueting-house of Inigo Jones, which | could get a chamber ; and he would not suffer him 
was then in the course of erection, in place of that | to occupy any other chamber than a certain one 
which had been destroyed by fire the year before,| upon which he had a legal claim, but which was 
he went to the Abbey and to the * stately Hall.’ | now in the possession of an oecupant who did not 
In the Court of Common Pleas “ my Lord Chief- | choose to be disturbed. And as to an allowance, he 
Justice Hubbard sat as chief ;’’ in the King’s! would not bear the subject to be alluded to. ‘* Mewed 
Bench, Sir Henry Montague; and in the Chan-| up’? with this morose father at the Six Clerks’ 
cery, Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who was | Office, where, says Symonds, “if the pet did take 
now in the zenith of his pride. In the Court of | him, though upon a slight or no occasion, he would 
Chancery he stayed ‘‘ a pretty while,’’ fascinated | not so much as look upon me once in four or five 
by that ‘‘eloquent expression of himself, and | days, I began to lament my coming up from Cam- 
graceful delivery,’’ to which, in spite of the bitter | bridge, since that which I had hoped would prove 
dislike of my lord chancellor which is expressed | my chiefest comfort—to wit, my father’s company— 
by him in other places, he could not forbear to as- | served for my greatest cross.’ 
sign the meed of his admiration. From these manifold griefs and discomforts our 

On the Sunday he went as before to Blackfriars, | friend Symonds saw no other hope of a deliverance 
when he heard from Mr. Gouge a sermon upon the | than by a wealthy marriage. Provided that a wife 
wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the | could be found with a competent dowry, and that his 

| 
| 





dove. In speaking of the nature of the dove, the | fathercould be persuaded to come down with a corres- 
preacher enlarged upon the tender care which | ponding allowance, Symonds believed that he should 
she shows in providing for her young; and he) secure at once a position and a comfortable home. 
made an observation to the effect that ‘every | Whether by accident or not, it happened most op- 
true child of God should endeavor to better others, | portunely that just at this crisis such a match was 
and to draw them to God as much as he can, by actually proposed to him; the proposer being ‘ one 
communicating to them that which he knows.’ | of my lord chancellor’s gentlemen,’’ a Mr. Boldero, 
Upon this advice Symonds acted. After dinner, | who was acquainted with the lady and her family, 
for the benefit of his sisters, who ‘ upon little or | and offered his assistance and advice in the negoti- 
no occasion had stayed at home,”’ he took a Bible | ation. 

and delivered a great part of the morning’s sermon| Strange as it may appear in modern times—for 
from memory. In the midst of it—‘‘ in comes my | Symonds D’ Ewes was as yet at an age when matri- 
father ;’’ who, although not averse to sermons in| mony, according to our present notions, is altogether 
general, did not altogether approve of this lectur-| out of the question—this match was by no means 
ing propensity inthe young templar. He therefore | the first which his friends had proposed for him. 
** breaks off the holy exercise,’’ by addressing con-| While he was yet a mere boy at school, ‘‘ some 
versation to the young ladies who formed the audi-| speech’’ had transpired of marrying him to a 
ence. Upon this Symonds left the room in haste, | daughter of the dowager Lady Parker, who lived 
and went to church again. In the evening, when | at Erwarton Hall in the county of Suffolk ; and it 
supper was ended, he again began to communicate | appears that he had seen the young lady, and was 
what he had heard to his sisters; and again—‘‘ in| not insensible to her merits. Again, while he was 
came my father,’’ in the very midst of his exiibi- | at college, his friend Gibson, the pastor of Keding- 
tion. He did not, however, interrupt the youthful | ton, had recommended to him a daughter of Sir 
preacher, as in the morning, but desired him to} Henry Hobart, the lord chief justice of the Com- 
proceed. The sermon was upon the brevity of | mon Pleas; the splendor of which alliance, for the 
man’s life; and in the course of it was introduced | chief justice was held in especial Lonor by Symonds’ 
the argument, that since nothing can be carried out | party, at first attracted him. But when he reflected 
of the world when we leave it, ** it is of little profit) that the young lady was only in her twelfth year, 
to be covetous.”’ Although this was a tender sub- | and that he had never seen her, and that it was not 
ject to meddle with, Symonds thought upon his | yet ascertained whether my Lord Chief Justice Ho- 
past privations, and determined to make the most! bart might approve of him for a son-in-law, he 
of his opportunity. In a manner which he desig- condemned himself as having been ‘“‘ too temera- 
nates ‘** all affable and humble,’’ but which others | rious’’ in his immediate acceptance of a proposal, 
might think all cool and impudent, he ventured to | in the way of which there stood so many difficulties, 
speak against his father’s ‘too much parsimony.’’ | He therefore signified to his friend who had proposed 
Of course the holy exercise was again broken off, | it, what he calls ‘‘an ambiguous dislike ;’’ thus 
as in the morning; for this was more than Paul! terminating the fears and anxieties which had 
D’Ewes could tolerate. He applied ‘* many bitter | disturbed his quiet for several days and nights, and 
terms’’ to his son ‘‘ and refused to go to prayers”’ | laying his head upon his pillow with an approving 
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conscience, ‘‘ almost enrapt’’ with the comfortable | bart was thought a likely person for the chancel- 
assurance that a happy marriage and independence | lorship, at the accession of Charles I. ; but his in- 
were yet in store for him. dependence had given offence at court, and he died 
It was about six weeks after this, that his friend | in his office in the Common Pleas soon after. 
Boldero made a third proposal, at a dinner given} His residence was in the close or precincts of 
to Symonds and his sister by another ‘* gentleman | St. Bartholomew’s Priory, near Smithfield, where 
of my lord chancellor's chamber’’ at his residence | once had dwelt the infamous Chancellor Rich. 
**over anent York House.’’ The lady in question | Out of the remains of the ancient structure several 
was a Mistress Jemima Waldgrave, the daughter | mansions had been erected by other persons of 
and co-heiress of Edward Waldgrave, esquire, of | note ; and down to the commencement of the pres- 
Lawford House in Essex, ‘‘ a justice of the peace, | ent century, sundry old mulberry trees—the fre- 
whose yearly revenues were a thousand a year or | quent appendages of ancient grandeur—were still 
thereabouts.’’ This gentleman was of worshipful | surviving. Hither came our friend Symonds, ac- 
descent—tracing up his ancestry in a direct line to | cording to his appointment. Having announced 
Sir Richard Waldgrave, speaker of the House of | to the servant at the door his desire to see Mr. 
Commons in the reign of Richard III., whose | Wade, he was admitted into the hall; and while 
descendants in another line have been ennobled, he stood waiting there for Mr. Wade’s appearance, 
and are now the possessors of the barony of Rad- | the * little gentlewoman™ herself came in, who 
stock and the earldom of Waldgrave. Symonds | was the unconscious object of his visit. She came 
** easily apprehended” the proposition, and indeed | there ‘ to speak to a poor woman, who had brought 
was ‘*‘ wonderfully moved therewith.’’ He passed her mother some oranges and lemons.’’ What the 
a considerable portion of the afternoon in private | little gentlewoman thought of the precise-looking 
conversation with Mr. Boldero, who undertook to youth with oblique vision, the friend of her father’s 
break the matter to his father. gentleman, who stood waiting in the hall with the 
But although the proposal was accepted by Paul poor orange-woman, or whether, indeed, she 
D’Ewes with much apparent willingness, a con- | thought of him at all, it is hard to say: but, at all 
siderable period elapsed before any material progress | events, she could have little idea that matrimony 
was made. Frequent visits were paid to Boldero | was in his head, and that she was herself the object 
at Westminster; but they seem to have been fruit- of it; and that, at this very moment, he was seru- 
less visits, and the mind of our hero was ill at ease. ‘tinizing carefully her merits and attractions, in 
He was accustomed to retire for solitary meditation order to weigh them against those of a rival. Such 
into the fields—those ** fields”’ in which were erected | was, however, the case. ‘* There were many ar- 
the churches of St. Martin and St. Giles ; and he is | guments,”’ he says, “‘ on both sides.’’ The little 
constantly complaining of the intrusion of worldly , gentlewoman before him ‘* might bring more honor 
thoughts of riches and advancement in the midst of | ,and credit,’ as being the daughter of my lord the 
his devotions. Mr. Gouge’s sermons did not pro- | chie f justice, a personage of high station and popu- 
mote so much edification as heretofore. lar fame ; but the lady in Essex would bring more 
While matters were in this unsatisfactory state, | wealth, ‘‘ being heir to at least four hundred a 
it happened that during the Christmas festivities in year.’’ In regard te personal attractions, ** nature 
the Temple, he met at supper, in the rooms of the | had done sufficiently for both.”’ In point of ** edu- 
lieutenant of the Temple, who was his college friend cation’’ the other would have the advantage, being 
and countryman, a certain Mr. Wade, one of the the elder. And this led to ‘‘ the true substance, 
gentlemen of the Lord Chief Justice Hobart. It which was the equality of years ;"’ the other being 
will be remembered that the lord chief justice’s about his own age, but * this worthy virgin’’ only 
daughter was one of the three ladies who had been eleven. ‘* All the rest was circumstantial."* One 
proposed to him ; and he, therefore, took the oppor- | of the two he * fully determined to match with, if 
tunity, ‘‘ after their kindly entertainment of good it should be possible ;"’ but the preference was 
cheer and pleasing music,”’ of entering into con- given to the young lady in Essex, inasmuch as, in 
versation with Mr. Wade. He began by expressing her case, the prospect of completing the match was 
his satisfaction that ‘+ the worthy judge,’ who had somewhat nearer at hand than in the case of her 
been sick, was ** in the recovering mood ;*’ and he rival. Thus were ended the doubts which ** had 
then proceeded to make certain particular inquiries possessed’’ his ** wakeful mind,”’ as he lay musing 
about his daughter, intimating that ‘‘a very dear on his condition and prospects, for some time past. 
friend of his had been wished to her in marriage,’ | He acknowledges, at the same time, that he is 
and had desired his counsel ‘in the matter.”’ ‘certain of neither;’’ and some time after, he 
Having thus poked his head into the sand, he per-| added, in a marginal note—* Homo proponit, 
suaded himself that his entire person was invisible, ; Deus disponit: neither of them came to pass.”’ 
and obtained from iy lord’s gentleman a promise} Symonds after this had a conference with his 
that he should have a sight of the damsel the next | friend Wade, but he does not appear to have seen 
morning. jany other of Sir Henry’s numerous family than 
Sir Henry Hubbard—or Hobart, as it is given in | ‘* the little gentlewoman,”’ Mistress Mary, in whom 
modern orthography—was held in high repute | he was more particularly interested. She was the 
throughout the nation as a sound lawyer and an second daughter, and died unmarried. Sir Henry's 
upright judge. By Lord Bacon he was regarded | lady, who was the daughter of the Lord Chief 
as a most provoking obstacle in the way of promo- | Baron Bell, of Beaupré Hall, in Norfolk, figures in 
tion. ‘To Bacon's great disappointment, Frobart | /L’ Estrange’ s collection of the bon-mots of the 
got the office of attorney-general in the place of | |period, as having anticipated Sheridan's witty 
Coke, and for along time nothing could prevail | ejaculation, when called upon to say grace in the 
upon him to vacate it. He re fused even the chief- | absence of aclergyman. The wearisome effusions 








justiceship of the King’s Bench ; and it was only of the Puritan clergy, whom her husband patron- 
b ized, were doubtless litile to her taste. 

The question, so far as his own inclination was 
concerned, being now decided, Symonds proceeds 


y intriguing to get Coke into that office, and thus | 
tempting Hobart by the lighter duties of ‘the Com- 
mon Pleas, that he attained his object at last. Ho- 
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to consider that others are concerned in the matter 
besides himself. ‘Two essential preliminaries are 
to be settled—the obtaining of her parents’ consent, 
and “the linking together’’ of their affections. 
So serious is his impression of the importance of 
matrimony, and of ‘* the many effects’? resulting 
therefrom, in regard to the happiness of life, that 
he can never meditate upon it without ‘ fearful and 
reverent cogitations.’’ ‘* Great is the policy, and 
strong are the assailants of Satan, as well by out- 
ward objects as by fantasies conceived inwardly, 
and by fruitless cogitations of honors, riches, and 
the like,’ to alienate his mind from spiritual 
things, and especially from the public instruction 
of Mr. Gouge; but he has recourse to ‘ often 
prayer,’ and endeavors thereby to obtain ‘* God’s 
lessing and assistance in the main.” 

The course, however, of our hero’s matrimonial 
speculations did not yet run smooth. There were 





serious obstacles in the way, though we are pre- | 
vented, by frequent and extensive erasures, from 


‘* T feared, methought, all the day,’’ he says, “‘ as 
if some ill were toward me."’ And his forebodings 
were true. For when the fathers met-—Mr. Wald- 
grave intimating that he was not prepared to give 
his daughter any portion in hand, while Symonds 
was to have an allowance of £1100 a year; and 
requiring, at the same time, a considerable jointure 
to be settled upon his daughter—Paul D’Ewes, not 
without reason, thought ‘* the good old man some- 
what exacting,’’ and ‘* angrily brake off’’ all the 
negotiation. 

What the feelings of Symonds were on this rude 
scattering of his hopes, we can only conjecture ; 
for although, in the excitement of the moment, he 
committed his thoughts to paper, in a cooler mood, 
he erased them all. His first step was to hold a 
consultation with ‘* honest’? Mr. Boldero ; and his 
second was to endeavor, by a personal interview 
with Mr. Waldgrave, to ‘‘ amend the evil’’ that 
had been done by his father’s rashness. ‘* As God 
had ordered it,’’ he found the old gentleman at his 











ascertaining what may have been the nature of | lodgings; and having introduced himself, he 
these obstacles. His father continues in the same | pleaded his cause not without success. By these 
mind, being not only willing, but desirous; and exertions, the negotiations were commenced anew. 
that there was no change in his own resolution we | Paul D’Ewes threw off some of the reserve which 
find from an observation which he recorded when a) he had usually assumed toward his son, speaking 
letter was brought out of Suffolk by his friend Sir, with him ‘“‘ both sadly and seriously ;’’ and the 
Nathanael Barnardiston, containing the positive | Jatter was rejoiced to find that his father was so 
offer of the Lady Parker’s daughter, with a portion | much in earnest, and that “ his intentions were to 
of £3000. * I had determined,’’ he says, ‘‘ anoth-| so good purpose.’’ The next day, Paul D’Ewes 
er way.”’ Nevertheless his melancholy was so | directed his son to ‘ go in the coach to call upon 
deep, that during the festive assemblage of the Mr. Waldgrave after supper, and to recommend 
family, which took took place at the marriage of , his best love to him ;” which directions Symonds 
his elder sister, in the month of February, “‘ it was | carefully fulfilled, taking with him his faithful ally, 
much noted by all, and divers did express their, Boldero. We are prevented, by certain erasures, 
thoughts.’’ ‘* But I had many causes of it,’? he | from learning the particulars of this interview, 
adds, ** and I could not cease.” further than the fact that ‘* the good old man’? was 
Towards the end of February, we see some! just going to bed when they arrived, and that he 
signs of progress. A certain Mr. Littlebury, who) *‘ sat a pretty while discoursing with them in his 
is a neighbor and intimate friend of the Waldgrave | nightcap.”’ 
family, and also a kinsman of Boldero, is enlisted | The next day, however, the father and the son went 
in the cause, and * labors very far in it.’’ Paul) together inthe coach to pay a visit of ceremony, 
D’Ewes also writes a letter to Mr. Waldgrave,| during which the old man ‘ spoke so friendly and 
explanatory of his intentions with regard to the! pleasantly, and bade them farewell so lovingly,” 
settlement of a yearly revenue upon his son, in case | that Symonds hugged himself in the persuasion 
of the marriage taking place ; and this letter, of | that ‘all was going on right.’’ So satisfied was 
which he gets a sight, ‘* by good providence,” at | he of this that, the next morning, he presented him- 
Boldere’s lodging, gives him ** much content.’’| self again at Mr. Waldgrave’s lodging, with a joy- 
He takes immediate stens to get his portrait painted, | ful countenance, in order to confirm the favorable 
as a suitable offering to the lady when opportunity , impression, and to take respectful leave of him on 
may oecur. ‘* A limner in Chancery Lane”’ under-| his departure into Essex. But he found himself 
takes the work, and the first sitting is ‘‘ for the much less at home with the capricious old man 
most part of a forenoon,’’ until it 1s ‘‘ drawn in| than he had expected. ‘* Whether it was through 
dead colors.’’ He bespeaks, also, a tablet wherein ' the craziness of his age, or his haste to be gone, or 
to put it, and then waits impatiently for the reply | his unwillingness, I could not guess; but he brake 
to his father’s letter. off abruptly, and I was fain to depart a great deal 
But Mr. Waldgrave required much time for de-| timelier than 1 thought to have done, with discontent 
liberation. The portrait was finished, and seven} and grief.’ 
weeks elapsed before there was a shadow of a| The call was evidently unseasonable. Indepen- 
chance of presenting it. Mr. Waldgrave’s letter | dently of other reasons it was irksome to the old 
arrived, but even then there was no invitation. | man to be troubled with the boy’s presence just at 
The old man was cautious. He did not choose to | the moment when the bustle of preparation for de- 
admit any one as a candidate for the honor of being | parture was at its height. For advice and consola- 
his son-in-law, until he had seen him. After the) tion, Symonds betook himself to his two faithful 
expiration, therefore, of three weeks more, he! allies; and, at their suggestion, he wrote a letter 


makes his appearance in London, having come up, 
as he gives it out, expressly for the purpose. One 
fine morning, in the month of May, Symonds sal- 
lies forth from the Temple to ‘* Paul’s church,”’ to 
give him the meeting. He paces to and fro among 
the crowd, with the subdued murmur of many 
tongues and many feet upon his ear; but he misses 
Mr. Waldgrave, and returns to his room chopfallen. 
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to the young lady’s mother, the Lady Bingham— 
who, being a knight’s widow when Mr. Waldgrave 
married her, still retained her title. This epistle, 
which was so carefully worded that it cost him a 
whole day to prepare, Mr. Littlebury undertook to 
carry down to Lawford with him, professing also 
to be able to “ prevail much’’ with Mr. Waldgrave, 
and promising to ‘‘ use his best furtherance.” 
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In the mean time, Paul D’Ewes consents that his 
son Symonds shall go down to the house of Mr. Lit- 
tlebury, which was near Lawford, and endeavor to 
get an opportunity to press his suit in person ; and, 
in order that nothing may be wanting on his own 
part to the furtherance of so delicate and important 
an errand, he promptly advances the large sum of 
thirty pounds for the purchasing of apparel. When 
we consider that this sum would be as much as 
eighty or ninety pounds.in the present day, and that 
Paul D’Ewes habitual parsimony was not likely to 
allow his purse strings to be drawn to a greater ex- 
tent than was absolutely needful, we shall see how 
extravagantly expensive the article of dress was in 
these days. Having received the money, Symonds 
immediately set himself to ‘* the buying of necessa- 
ries,’’ and the next day set out on his journey, in- 
tending to stay a short time at Newhall, the resi- 
dence of his aunt, near Upminster in Essex, and 
from thence, so soon as the outward habiliments 
which he had bespoken should arrive from the 
tailor, to proceed at once to Mr. Littlebury’s resi- 
dence at Lawford. We must not forget to state 
that his friend Boldero accompanied him. 

The entertainment, given to our travellers by 
**my aunt Latham,’ was * both fair and good ;”’ 
and fortune seemed to smile upon their enterprise. 
But the smiles of fortune were delusive. The next 
day Boldero fell sick, and on the day following he ; 
was ‘‘ so far cast down, as in so short a time it was 
admirable to see ;’’ neither of his ‘* sudden’’ recov- 
ery did there appear to be any hope. In the heart 
of Symonds was * bred”’ a ‘* double sorrow ;”’ first, 
in behalf of his friend, and, secondly, of himself. 





The journey, upon which all his happiness seemed 
to depend, was, for the present, entirely put a stop | 
to; and he decided that there was no occasion now | 
to send to the tailor for the new suit. The next) 
morning there appeared some slight hope of the | 
sick man’s ‘‘ amendment ;”’ but in the afternoon he | 
was in a “* burning fever,’’ which ‘‘ raged so terri- 
bly”’ that his life was despaired of. In his delirium | 
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him with consternation: he recollected, however, 
that the tenant at Maldon was to pay him forty 
pounds for rent, and this recollection set him at 
ease again. But as ill luck would have it, when 
he alighted, doubtless with some of the dignity of 
a landlord, at the tenant’s door, he found the man 
so far overcome with liquor, that he declared he 
would neither admit him into the house, nor pay a 
farthing of rent. He was forced, therefore, to put 
back again into the coach certain articles of bag- 
gage which he had taken out therefrom, including 
the new suit, and to drive to the Blue Boar. Here 
he passed the night in peace, having fortunately in 
his pocket as much money of his own as sufficed to 
pay the bill, which money, ‘in this extremity,” 
did him ‘‘ good service.” 

These were “‘ hard beginnings ;’’ but Symonds, 
in the hopefulness of youth, ventured to calculate 
upon their bringing a *‘ good ending.’’ Yet he 
was doomed to suffer a fresh trouble that very 
night; for he felt so sick, and suffered so severely 
from the headache, as to make him fear that he 
had taken the infection of the small-pox from Bol- 
dero. But by the aid of ‘‘ honest outward means,”’ 
such as ‘a good warm posset, with bezoarstone 
and hartshorn to it,’’ he got ‘a night's rest with 
very little disturbance,”’ and found himself ** some- 
what bettered in the morning.’’ And starting 
from Maldon at ‘‘ nine of the clock,’’ he travelled 
‘* with so good speed and courage,”’ that, a little after 
twelve, he found himself at the King’s Head, in 
the ancient town of Colchester, where his coadjutor, 
Littlebury, was waiting for him. 

The two friends immediately ‘“ went to dinner, 
and held much discourse together.’’ Awhile after 
dinner it was discovered, to the no small surprise 
and delight of Symonds, that the yet unseen and 
unknown object of his matrimonial speculations 
was at that very time in the town, in company with 
the Lady Bingham, her mother. Upon hearing 
this, Mr. Littlebury immediately went out in quest 
of them. They were found at the house of a Mr. 








he * talked idly, to the trouble of all present,’ and | Bowman—perhaps Beaumont—one of the numerous 
to Symonds’ ‘* no small grief and fear,’’ who was_ refugees from the Low Countries, with whom Col- 
alarmed at the prospect of his own affairs being | chester at that time abounded. And after he had 
made the subject of * idle talk” before strangers. | arranged the preliminaries, Mr. Littlebury returned 
On the Wednesday, “ through God's blessing up-to the inn for his young friend. The suitor was 
on the endeavors of the physician, one Dr. Crake,”’ | presented in due form. It had been expressly stip- 
there were evident signs of amendment, and “all fear ulated, however, by the mother, that no allusion 
of death was past.”” ‘The disease proved to be the ‘should yet be made to the object of our hero's jour- 
small-pox. And inasmuch as Symonds ‘dared ney, so that the conversation was confined to 
not come at”’ his friend, ** by reason of the infection ‘‘ things political and economical ;” and after a 
of the disease,” he wrote a “ letter of comfort’’ to pretty long chat, Symonds ‘* bade them courteously 
him, giving him ‘‘all manner of good directions, farewell,’’ and withdrew. In spite of the cruel era- 
both for his outward and his inward health ;’’ re- | sures which are frequent at this place, it is evident 
solving, at the same time, to pursue the journey to | that an impression had been made upon Symonds, 
Lawford alone as soon as possible. ‘The day fol- | and that he was impatient to know whether it was 
lowing a letter was brought from Mr. Littlebury, | reciprocal. Scarcely allowing them time to ar- 
assuring him of ‘a safe weleome’’ whenever he! range their thoughts, Mr. Littlebury shortly after 
might choose to present himself. ‘To this letter he | went back to the ladies, to learn what they had to 
sent a ‘* thankful reply,’’ not ‘‘ forgetting to reward say respecting his young friend; and he returned 
the messenger ;”’ and, in the morning of May the | with the negative report that there was ‘ no dis- 
24th, he set forward in his father’s coach alone. like,’’ but that the mother did not quite approve 
But the Fates were still envious, and our hero | his “ youthful years.’’ She did not object, how- 
had no sooner cleared himself of one difficulty than | ever, to his pursuing his journey to Lawford Hall 
he found himself involved in another. After trav- | the next day, where he might have an opportunity 
elling some distance on the road to Maldon, where ‘to discourse with the young gentlewoman more 
he was to sleep that night at the house of one of | fully.” 
his father’s tenants, he suddenly discovered that he two friends had now leisure to ‘‘ discourse 
the money which his father had given him to de-| upon certain state business,’’ and other news of 
fray the expenses of his journey, amounting to seven | the day. The progress of the Spanish match, the 
pounds, had been left behind in the bustle at his| prospects of the Freach Protestants, the indul- 
departure. The discovery at first overwhelmed 





gences granted at home to the Papists, were dis 
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cussed in their turn ; and it was stated by Littlebury 
that Mr. Ward, the celebrated preacher of Ipswich, 
‘is still in prison, though some of the chief 
persons in the town have been with Secretary 
Calvert for his deliverance.”’ The house in which 
this conversation took place is still in existence ; 
but it is no longer an inn, and its ancient title of 
the King’s Head is known only by tradition. 
When the garriso:. of the Royalists in the town 
of Colchester surrendered to Fairfax, after the 
blockade of eleven weeks, in the year 1648, it was 
stipulated in the articles that the officers should 
surrender themselves up to the mercy of the Lord 
General Fairfax in this house ; and the door is 
still pointed out through which the unfortunate 
Sir Charles Lueas and Sir George Lisie were 
conducted to the council of war sitting at the Moot 
Hall, by whose mercy they were sentenced to be 
shot forthwith. 

After their discourse was ended, Symonds ac- 
companied his friend Littlebury to his residence at 
Langham, a village about six miles to the north 
of Colchester, overlooking the valley of the Stour, 
and fronting the green slopes of Suffolk beyond it. 
Betimes in the morning of the next day, which 
was Saturday. Littlebury went over to his neigh- 
bors’ at Lawford Hall, and had a long conversa- 
tion with them, after which he returned to fetch 
his friend. 

The thoughts of Symonds were so fully occupied 
with the business he had in hand that he felt little 
inclination to admire the beauties of the Vale of 
Dedham, as they passed along it; and when they 
had surmounted the steep ascent which brought 





told that Mr. Gouge, of Blackfriars, Symonds’ 
favorite preacher, who ‘*had been clapt up in 
prison for speaking faithfully against the Papists”’ 
—most probably for meddling with the Spanish 
match—was now set at liberty. ‘They were also 
informed of a judgment which had befallen two 
noblemen of the Palatinate, ‘* who were drowned 
in returning home from a convivial meeting, where 
they had been drinking the health of the emperor.”’ 
Such topics of conversation were believed by 
Symonds and his friends to be ‘* not altogether 
displeasing to our good God, forasmuch as they 
tended to a religious end.’’ In the evening, after 
supper, they ‘‘ discoursed upon the religious gov- 
ernment of a family.”’ 

At length Monday morning arrived. It having 
been arranged that Symonds should sleep that 
night at Lawford Hall, and pursue his journey to 
London the next morning, he rose early, and 
** penned a letter’’ in his most exquisite style, to 
be presented to Mistress Jemima, along with his 
portrait. He had engaged his friead Littlebury to 
undertake the presentation after his own departure ; 
the letter, therefore, was ‘* dated accordingly.”’ 

Taking his ‘final leave for this time” of the 
village of Langham, and accompanied as before by 
Littlebury, he set out after this for Lawford. In 
his reception all was courteous and agreeable ; 
but finding that ‘ little or nothing could be done” 
until dinner was over, he waited for that time 
with some degree of impatience. All that he 
records of the dinner is that it was ‘ both plenteous 
and orderly.”’ When dinner was ended, he was 
‘admitted to a private discourse with Mistress 


them upon the table land, he cared not so much | Jemima in her chamber ;’’ and he seems to have 
for the prospect of the estuary of the Stour, and! pressed his suit with much fervency, and not 
the distant glimpse of the shipping at Harwich | altogether without effect. ‘I then went,’’ he 
beyond it, as for the ancient chimneys which his | says, ‘* and discoursed with the good old lady, her 
companion pointed out to him through the foliage | mother, desiring to confirm her opinion of me 








of the oaks which they were approaching. After | 
they had alighted, he saw that the house was 
** both good and convenient.”” The good old Mr. 
Waldgrave received them, and when they conversed 
with him a while, **down came my Jady,” ace | 
companied by her two daughters—namely, Mis- | 
tress Jemima and her half-sister, who was married 
to a gentleman in Suffolk. After they had dis- 
coursed together a while within doors, they walked 
out into the garden; and here, whether by design 
or by accident, Symonds * had the opportunity to 
go aside with the gentlewoman into a private 
walk, and to discourse with her about an hour.”’ 
At first ** she was unwilling,’’ he says, ** for the 
general to try the married life ; but at the end of 
our discourse, for I did not desire to prove tedious, 
I took a parting salutation of her for that time.” 
Very much that followed is erased; but he seems 
to have returned to Langham ** between five and 
six of the clock,’’ well satisfied with the progress 
he had made, and with an invitation which he had 
received to return and pay a longer visit on the | 
ensuing Monday. 

On the Sunday, Symonds ‘‘ was partaker of two | 
sermous’’ at Langham church. In one of them, | 
‘*it was honestly discoursed how subject even | 
religious men are to slip many times, though God 








likewise.’ But the success he met with here was 
but indifferent. ‘* Freely and honestly she objected 
what she could ; and I, as well as 1 could, gave 
her reasonable answers, and those from my heart.”’ 
The fact was, that she had already decided that 
the match should never take place; and poor 
Symonds would have been a happier man for the 
next three months if she had told him plainly that 
there was no hope: whereas she suffered him to 
leave her with the impression that the opposition 
was no greater than might be overcome by per- 
severance. 

He now sought ** the young gentlewoman”’ her- 


‘self, and ** walked with her a long time in the 
, park which stands near adjoining to the house, 


first alone, and then with company ;”’ after which 
he ‘had discourse, both familiar and pleasant, 
with her and her sister in the sister’s chamber,”’ 
flattering himself with the persuasion that he had 
‘filled her taste with so many and pretty tales,”’ 
as to have made an impression decidedly favorable 
to his wishes. ‘* Yea, to say the truth,” he 


|exelaims, somewhat boastingly, “ I received as 


many tokens and signs of her gracious willingness, 
as none had ever before received the like, and 
more indeed than, at the first sight, I could expect, 
to the admiration of all.”” Yet mark his prudent 


will never suffer them to fall finally :’’ and in the _ forbearance :-—** Howsoever, I was not too exultant 
other, ‘* how the Sabbath ought duly and strictly | upon this first good overture, but carried myself in 
to be kept:’’ two very favorite subjects with the | an equal strain; and no marvel, for there were yet 
popular divines of the day. As Symonds and his | many things to be done.”” Nevertheless he was in 
friend walked home from church, they fell into|a happy mood, and disposed to be pleased with 
conversation with some of the ‘ parishioners who pried pcs f about him. ‘* Our cheer at supper was 

very good; but it seemed even more, because all 


had lately heard from London,’ and they were 
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things were done with such excellent order and 
silence.”’ And when he retired to his chamber at 
night; ‘after publicly with our company, and 
also privately, commending myself to God's pro- 
tection,’ there was nothing wanting which he 
could expect, ‘* but all things so sweet and cleanly, 
that it seemed almost a Paradise rather than a 
country house.”’ 

The next morning, when breakfast was over, 
** it being about eight of the clock,’’ Symonds and 
his friend Littlebury “‘ took coach to depart,’’ just 
at the time that the Waldgrave family, inciuding 
** the gracious Mistress Jemima,”’ were “ entering 
their own coach to go to Dedham sermon.” 
Upon ‘a spacious green before the house’ they 
took their leave of each other for this time, Mr. 
Waldgrave giving our hero “letters of warrant 


and he made this request ‘* with such moderate 
and easy speech,’’—such an affectation of indif- 
ference,—that ** some of those at the table—yea, 
the old man himself—thought that all was lost.’’ 
But after supper was ended, Symonds formally 
handed over to him two Jetters—the one Mr. 
Waldgrave’s ‘letter of warrant for a speedy 
return ;”’ and the other, a formal report prepared 
and forwarded by Mr. Littlebury. He then gave 
a circumstantial history of what he designated his 
**blessed’’ proceedings—this expressive epithet, 
though partially erased, being still legible. But 
it was now the father’s turn to assume an air of 
indifference. Whether he was somewhat dis- 
gusted by his son’s conceit, or whether he was 
beginning to dislike the match, or whether a 
certain suspicion be correct which Symonds pres- 





for a speedy return.” ently suggests to us, it is not easy to decide ; but 
The village of Dedham had long been celebrated | Symonds, at all events, was thrown aback. ‘* How 
for the popularity of its lecturers ; and it is one of | he stood affected,’’ he says, ‘* I could hardly tell ; 
the few places where the lectureship is still kept but I was half afraid that, now the matter had 
up by a special endowment. Rogers, the lecturer! passed thus far, he repented ; and | wondered that 
at the period of our narrative, was a divine of |such should be the mutability of men’s minds.” 
some repute: he is styled, by Symonds, “a famous | But the cordial sympathy of Mr. Boldero, who 
and religious minister of God's Word :”’ and Neal | was now recovering from his late illness, made 
says, that ‘he had a great gift in preaching, his!some amends for the father’s unaceountableness. 
matter being solid, and his manner attractive.” A | He sincerely congratulated Symonds on “ this 
bust of his grave countenance may still be seen in’ first act of good fortune, after so many scenes of 
Dedham church, where he lies ‘* in expectation of | disaster,’’ adding his ** prayers for good success 
the resurrection which he preached,’ as it is not in the future.” 
inappropriately expressed in the inscription below.| As soon as Symonds found himself once more 
He died in 1636, and was succeeded by Newco- in London, he went about to pick up all the news. 
men, an active partisan of the Puritan school, and He was informed that ** Floyd, the Welsh Papist,’’ 
one of the authors of that well-known attack upon! who had been convicted of uttering irreverent 
Episcopacy, entitled ** Smectymnuus.”’ iremarks upon the Palsgrave Frederic, had been 
The lecturer, like the mendicant friar in former riding through the streets with his face to the 
times, too frequently beguiled away the people horse’s tail according to his sentence, and had 
from their legitimate pastor in the parishes which | stood also in the pillory ;—that French refugees 
lay within the sphere of his attraction. Thus the| were coming over ‘ by forties and fifties in a 
Waldgrave family seem to have been regular} company ;""—that the Archbishop of Spalato was 
attendants at ‘‘ the Dedham sermon,” though their prohibited from preaching, ‘* because he averred 
residence was in another parish. The name of , that the church of Rome was not heretical, but 
Waldgrave, indeed, is closely connected with the | schismatical ;—and, lastly, that the king was 





annals of Puritanism. It was ‘to the virtuous 
and elect lady, the Lady Waldgrave,’’ that the 
notorious Bastwick of Colchester dedicated one of 
his most irreverent attacks upon the Liturgy and 
the bishops; writing from his prison the Gate- 
house, where he lay, ‘like an Essex calf, cooped 
up a-fatting by the prelates for sacrifice.” This 
patroness of Bastwick was a relative of the Law- 
ford Waldgraves, and lived in the neighboring 
parish of Wormingford. 

But we must return to our friend, the suitor, who 
professes to have left the place with a philosophical 
indifference, ‘‘ neither overjoyed nor over-sorry.”’ 
At the White Heart of Colchester he and his friend 
Littlebury partook of a lobster together; and 
having intrusted to his friend’s charge the portrait 
and the letter before mentioned, Symonds bade 
him farewell, and proceeded onward to London. 
His horses were disposed to ‘‘ go so cheerfully 
homewards,”’ that, instead of ‘ lying’? at Ingate- 
stone, as he intended, he went through the thirty- 
eight miles to Upminster in one day. 

The family at Newhall, which had been joined 
by D’Ewes the elder, since Symonds left them the 
week before, were assembled at supper when he 
presented himself ; and, much to his annoyance, his 
father began at once, and before them all, “ to 
demand how he had sped.’’ Checking the old 
man’s ill-timed impatience, Symonds begged of 
him “ to stay that discourse until after supper ;’’ 


about ‘‘to break up the Parliament, to the great 
| discontent of his subjects." Symonds took some 
interest in these rumors: but it was in vain that 
he strove to fix his thoughts upon his ordinary 
|avocations, and he made ‘ very little progress in 
the study of the law.’’ His father’s indifference 
‘to the match appeared to be growing into aversion , 
which, ‘* after he had willingly sent me to visit 
the young gentlewoman, and | had received from 
her many tokens of good proceeding,” appeared a 
wanton act of paternal caprice. His spirits fell, 
and he sank into a ** deep melancholy.” 

In this mood he heard a story of Lord Beau- 
champ, the son of the lately deceased Earl of 
Hertford, which, by showing the evil effects of 
melancholy, led him to pray to God for grace to 
strive against it. ‘* So strangely was this noble- 
man possessed with melancholy, that he feared if 
any person should come into the closet where his 
sweetmeats were kept, they would poison him. 
Wherefore once, when it happened that the door 
of his closet had been left open, while his man 
was sitting in the next room, although the 
man was quite ignorant of it, my lord run up 
hastily and threw all his delicates out at the 
window ; and if present remedy had not been 
found, he would ite have poisoned the man, in 


order, as he thought, to avenge the wrong.”’ 
That Lord Beauchamp’s mind should have 





given way under its burden of suffering, is not 
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much to be wondered at, for he had been familiar 
with sorrow from the time that he first saw the 
light. His birthplace was in the Tower; by a 
persecuted and heart-broken mother he was nur- 
tured ; and having, like her, ventured to marry 
without the royal permission, he was committed to 
custody and separated from his wife. His mother 
was sister to the unhappy Lady Jane Grey. 

Symonds, too, had his trials. In the young 
lady at Lawford he had discovered the very person 
calculated to insure the conjugal happiness and 
independence of station which so long had been 
the subject of his day-dreams. In his suit with 
her he seemed to have been tolerably successful. 
Other obstacles were gradually giving way, but 
his father’s unaccountable aversion seemed to 
become more obstinate. And when the cause of 
this became manifest, it made the matter still 
worse. For, in the midst of manifold erasures, 
and hints scarcely more intelligible than the 
erasures, we find that the old gentleman had been 
captivated by the arts of ‘‘ a young light woman,” 
and was actually meditating a second marriage. 
This he communicated in plain terms to his son. 
Of course Symonds opposed it with all his powers 
of argument. He represented to him how lament- 
able it would be, ‘* after he had been commended 
generally for his abstinence so long, if he should 
cause his wisdom to be called in question’? by the 
rash step which he was contemplating. He showed 
him, also, how much ** content and comfort’? was 
likely to acerue from his own alliance with ‘ the 
religious gentlewoman of Lawford.’’ By which 
‘* honest and Christian arguments’? the old man 
appeared to be somewhat moved. Their effect, 
too, was still further increased by the discreet con- 
duct of Mr. Littlebury, who * carried himself 
wisely”? through the whole affair. But it was an 
effect merely transient. On the very next day 
Paul D’Ewes brought out two letters for his son’s 
inspection, who found, to his ‘* no little grief,’’ that 
the matter had advanced further than he anticipated, 
and that the lady whom he feared to have for a 
step-mother ‘‘ seemed willing beyond the modesty 
of woman.”’ He found also that there was an 
intention to settle upon her as a jointure some of 
the Stow-Langtoft property, which had _ been 
promised to himself, in case of his marriage ‘* for 
present maintenance.’’ His surprise and sorrow 
overpowered him, and he ‘* knew not well either 
what to speak or what to think.’ His father 
promised, indeed, to take no further steps until his 
own marriage ‘‘ was over past,’’ and he also 
promised to do nothing which should be ‘* much”’ 
to his “ hurt.’’, But Symonds saw nothing but 
‘* shame”’ to his father, and ‘* misery”’ to himself ; 
and, retiring to his chamber, he humbled himself 
in prayer to God. 

"he next day came a reiteration of the assurance 
that he should receive ‘‘ no loss or damage,” and 
at the same time an intimation that he might, if he 
pleased, avail himself of Mr. Waldgrave’s invita- 
tion to go down into Essex on the Monday follow- 
ing. ‘There was ‘‘ some speech,”’ also, about ‘‘ the 
contriving’’ of his clothes ‘* against that time.’ 
With a heart, therefore, somewhat exhilarated, he 
joined a friend’s supper party the same evening ; 


and having made himself ‘* moderately merry” | 


with them, which was a “ great refreshing to his 
mind,”’ he enjoyed for once a ‘* sweet and comfort- 
able sleep.” 

There being still certain unpleasant symptoms of 


inconstancy and backsliding on the part of his) 








father, Symonds was heartily glad when he found 
himself again on the road to Lawford. His father 
had written a letter to Mistress Jemima with his own 
hand—of which letter more anon. The two travel- 
lers—for the faithful Boldero accompanied him as 
before—slept at ‘* the Cock Inn at Gensford,’’ and 
arrived at Langham the next afternoon. Having 
sent to announce his arrival, and received in reply 
‘* assurance of a kind welcome,’’ Symonds pursued 
his way to Lawford Hall after dinner “ happily,’’ 
and with a joyous spirit. The young gentlewoman 
received him graciously, and indulged him with 
‘* much pleasant discourse,’’ though it was “ little 
to the purpose in hand ;’’ and being invited to 
‘continue here’’ until the next Tuesday, ‘ thus 
far’’ he flattered himself that ‘ all things went off 
pretty well.’’ He had some conversation also with 
‘*the good old man ;’’ but being careful ‘* not to 
seem too hasty’’ in the matter, until he had * fully 
sounded”’ the affections of the lady, he confined it 
chiefly to subjects of a public and political char- 
acter. 

In the afternoon of the day following, Symonds 
ventured to enter into discourse with Mistress Je- 
mima about ‘* the matter in hand ;”’ and finding 
her ‘* both affable and gentle,’’ insomuch that he 
became ‘‘ hopeful of a blessed furtherance,’’ he 
took an opportunity of joining Mr. Waldgrave in 
his early walk the next morning, and there he 
began ‘* boldly and freely” to speak of marriage. 
The old man was “ very affable,’? and Symonds 
was overwhelmed with delight. 

But his father’s letter had not yet been delivered, 
and in truth he was afraid to deliver it; for, al- 
though it was ** penned in a good phrase,” it con- 
tained ‘‘ certain unseasonable imperious passages,”’ 
from which he already ‘* presaged’’ mischief. On 
the other hand, if it should be kept back, he feared 
his father’s displeasure, and ‘‘ an abortive issue of 
the overture.”? At length, therefore, he resolved 
at once ‘‘ to put it to the hazard.’’ And no sooner 
was it delivered than the mischief began to work. 

The same day, inthe afternoon, entering again 
into conversation with Mistress Jemima, upon the 
same all-engrossng subject he found her, to his in- 
finite sorrow, ‘* clean off from her former resolu- 
tion.’ Instead of the gracious familiarity to which 
she had thus far used him, and which, while it in- 
creased his love for her, had also increased his 
confident hope that the affection was reciprocal, he 
found a sudden change to caution and reserve. He 
was ‘‘ driven at once into a most deep melancholy.” 
With a heavy and anxious spirit he betook himself 
to his rest, and the dawn of the ‘* blessed Sabbath’? 
that ensued brought ‘‘ no quiet’’ to his distracted 
thoughts. Although, ‘‘ at the hearing of the sacred 
word opened,’’ he strove to ‘* separate all his 
thoughts from wordly affairs ;’’ and although Mr. 
Ides, the worthy pastor of Lawford, performed 
‘* honestly”’’ his part, giving them in the morning a 
sermon, and in the afternoon ‘* an expounding of a 
part of the creed by way of catechizing,’’ nothing 
could dispel the gloomy forebodings of evil which 
possessed him. On Monday morning it was ac- 
knowledged, without reserve, that Paul D’Ewes’ 
‘* unseasonable and foolish letter’’ was at the root 
of ** all this discontent.’ The Lady Bingham, in- 
deed, told Symonds without reserve, that if his 
father ‘* took authority upon him so early,’’ her 
daughter should ‘* never come under his power.’’ 
In fact, the die was struck, and Symonds’ fate de- 
cided. He conversed awhile with the young lady 
in the forenoon, and found her “ pretty affable ;” 
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but having in the meanwhile received a renewed 
caution against giving him any further encourage- 
ment, in the afternoon she was *‘ clean off again.”’ 
After supper he ‘* had liberty”’ to walk out a little 
with her, and he was partaker of much mirth, ‘ in 
her blessed company ;”’ but he could not ** obtain any 
great matters in serious converse with her’’ con- 
cerning his intended business, and in much anxiety 
he retired to rest. How he should ‘‘ speed with 
her in the future,’’ he knew not. 

On the Tuesday Mr. Waldgrave took Symonds 
with him to Dedham lecture ; and as they walked 
along, Symonds was glad to take this as a proof 
that his friend Littlebury had “ set all right again 
with the old folks,”’ as he had the day before prom- 
ised to do; and, thus flattering himself that ‘ all 
things were in a good state,’’ he became ** prettily 
jecund.”’ With a mind somewhat quiet he listened 
to the sermon of the famed Mr. Rogers, who en- 
larged upon the nature and ground of * the hope 
which is laid up in heaven for the Christian,’’ and 
showed also what ‘‘ miserable estate the Papists are 
in, being altogether deprived of this assured and 
sacred hope.’’ But something in the course of the 


day occurred to convince him that his hopes were | 


vain, and that *‘ all was like to come to nothing.” 


What this was, we are prevented by his various | 


obliterations from learning. 

On the Wednesday Symonds took his departure. 
The good Mr. Waldgrave was “ prettily merry” 
with him and * very affable ;’’ writing to his father 
**a most honest and good Jetter,’’ in which he ex- 
pressed a regret that the young man’s entertainment 
with his daughter had not been ‘‘ so good as he 
wished,”’ and a hope likewise for better in the 
future. Symonds had no enemy, it would appear, 
in Mr. Waldgrave. The lady mother was the 
mainspring of the opposition to him. He easily 
found that * the daughter’s elbow leaned upon her 
mother’s breast ;”’ that ‘‘ what one spake the other 
had learned ;”’ that *‘ both sang, as it were, the 
same song.’’ Asfrom neither he found “ any final 
despair,”’ so from both he found “ little or no com- 
fort.’”’ He bade adieu to Lawford in sadness ; and, 
in company with his friend, who did all he could 
to enliven him, ** by his affable and cheerful car- 
riage,”’ he pursued his journey to London, sleeping 
that night at * the Blue Boar at Ingarstone.’’ 

It was a hard thing for Symonds to regard him- 
self in the light of a rejected suitor ; and so long as 
the merest shadow of hope remained, he refused to 
abandon his enterprise. As there appeared symp- 
toms of a favorable disposition towards him in the 
good old man, he resolved to cultivate that disposi- 


which, finding that the same profound silence was 
continued, with the advice of his coadjutors, he be- 
gan ‘‘in serious thoughtfulness to prepare for a 
final breach or conclusion.”’ 

The time had now arrived for the annual removal 
of Paul D’Ewes and his family into the country ; 
and our friend began to ponder in his mind where 
he should ** bestow’? himself for a season, being 
well assured that the unsuecessful suit of the heir 
of Stow-Langtoft to the co-heiress of Lawford is 
known and talked of by all the gossips *‘ in almost 
the whole of this end of the realm.’’ Having 
heard from Cambridge that his old friend Senhouse 
of St. John’s—who had been talked of for the 
mastership of the college,.in the event of Dr. 
Gwynn being made the Bishop of St. David’s—was 
disappointed of his preferment, the bishopric being 
given to Dr. Laud, the Dean of Gloucester, Sy- 
monds felt for him as a fellow-sufferer—* his inas- 
tership and my intended marriage being both so 
much noised abroad.’’ Senhouse, however, might 
' perhaps, ‘* after all, be made the Dean of Glouces- 
_ter’’—which appointment actually took place— 
| whereas, for his own disappointment, there is no 
remedy whatever. He grew every day more mis- 
;erable. It vexed him to hear his father “‘ ever 
talking of his own foolish marriage ;’’ and seeing 
that the old man was so bent upon matrimony, he 
** plotted’? with the rest of the family to encourage 
him to look out for some good and ancient widow.” 
He enlisted two ministers of the neighborhood to 
| act as auxiliaries; the one by dissuading his father 
from the marriage, which, as he was given to un- 
derstand * in a tedious and disastrous conversa- 
tion,’ was likely to take place ‘* suddenly ;’’ and 
‘the other, by endeavoring to negotiate an interview 
for him with Mr. Waldgrave. 

With those of their own party, the Puritan 
clergy seem to have exercised considerable influ- 
ence, and in their domestic affairs to have interfered 
in no small degree. Symonds thought at one time 
that he had discovered the * chief let and hin- 
drance”’ to his success in * the double-dealing of a 
‘certain preacher,’’ who, professing to be his friend, 
‘had yet ‘‘ interposed for another ;’’ and by the aid 
‘of one Mr. Fairweather, a justice of the peace, 
|who ** could do much with this minister,’’ he 
|thinks that the mischief may be remedied. He 
caught, in short, at every straw. We are sorry to 
' state that he entertained, at one time, the scheme 
of sending letters clandestinely to Lawford Hall by 
/means of his friend Boldero’s sister. A momen- 
tary gleam of hope burst forth when he received 


i. 4 . P 
|intelligence from Boldero that Mistress Jemima 








tion. He wrote a careful letter to him, sending him had shown some signs of favor towards him; but 
“all the best novelties, both domestic and foreign, | he soon became afraid that this was ‘ only hypoc- 
from the pen and the press, that the town afforded.”’ | risy,”” she being unwilling to have it thought that 
He apprized him that ** Dr. Williams, the Dean of | the rejection of the suit was owing solely to her- 
Westminster, was made Bishop of Lincoln, and self. His thoughts were so distracted, even on 
sworn of the Privy Council, and was likely to have | the Sunday, as too often to cause the breach of that 
the Great Seal; also that Cary, Lord Falkland, blessed day. At the assizes at Bury he meets 
was in election for Deputy of Ireland; and that, with ‘* many friends and ancient acquaintances,” 
the good Earl of Southampton was aclose prisoner, | and he is present during a trial for murder, which 
under the charge of the before-mentioned Dr. Wil- seems to have excited considerable interest through- 
liams, at the Deanery of Westminster.” To the | out the county: but neither the interest of this 
mother, Lady Bingham, he sent an earnest request ' trial, nor the company of friends, could divert his 
for ‘* the continuance”’ of that which she had never | thoughts from the one subject that engrossed them. 

et vouchsafed to grant, namely, *‘ her consent.”’ | His friends were “ very merry,’’ but Symonds was 

o the gracious Mistress Jemima herself he poured | merry ‘ only so far as his disquiet would give him 
forth his expressions of admiration in some of | leave.’’ He hears everywhere ‘* great talk of the 


his ‘* best lines.’’ None of these epistles seem to match,’ which is supposed to be finally settled, 
have been answered or acknowledged ; yet in less being himself all the while only too certain that 
than a fortnight, he wrote a second time; after | ‘‘ it is even now in breaking off.” 
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At length, through the indiscretion of Mr. Lit- 
tlebury, who had mentioned it to Paul D’Ewes’ 
clerk, John Scott, the rumor of the “ breaking off” 
came to the ears of Paul D’Ewes himself, who | wards ‘‘ gladly have redeemed at a great rate !”” 
was highly indignant—in the first place, because it} A momentary gleam of hope seemed to break 
was an affront to his family ; and, secondly, because | forth on his hearing that Mr. Drue Drury, of Rid- 
his family had kept him in ignorance of it. He | dlesworth, who had married Jemima Waldgrave's 
immediately looked out for another string to his | sister, had shown a disposition to befriend him, 
bow, and in the course of a few days informed | and had, indeed, ** spoken in his favor very earnest- 
Symonds that a match had been proposed to him} ly.’? He went over to call upon this gentleman, 
with one of the daughters of Sir Giles Allington | whose “ library, curious pictures, and armory,” 
of Horseheath in Cambridgeshire, whose lady was | excited an especial degree of his admiration ; and 
a daughter of the first Earl of Exeter. To this he also received from him a letter * full of sweet- 
proposition Symonds was decidedly averse. He | ness and hope.’’ But the hope was delusive, and 
knew that he could not aspire to so high a lady, | ‘* the letter proved, alas, only a compliment.” He 
“excepting on many base conditions ;’’ and in| strove to wean himself from the seductive day- 
comeliness of person between her and Mistress’ dreams in which he had so long indulged ; con- 
Jemima, there was ‘‘ no comparison.’? The Cecils tenting himself with a fling now and then at “ the 
had already become one of the most flourishing inveterate malice,’ or the * contrary ends,”’ of the 
families in the kingdom; and the young lady in‘ old lady mother.’’ Nevertheless, when the fami- 
question was doubly connected with them, being | ly went up to town at the commencement of term, 
descended on the father’s side from the great lord making their resting-place for the first night at 
treasurer's sister, and on the mother’s side from) Langham, he could not resist the opportunity which 
the lord treasurer himself. ‘The well known letter, | was offered of calling once more at Lewteed. to take 
in which the first Earl of Exeter desires his ‘‘ cousin | his final leave. 

Allington’? to supply him with evidence, from the| For the third and last time, then, Symonds pur- 
family records, that their common grandfather was sued his way along the vale of Dedham, and, with 
not a sieve-maker, as some had slanderously assert-| feelings somewhat different to those which had 
ed, was addressed to her grandfather. But, however possessed him before. Mr. Waldgrave was gone 
eligible such an alliance would have been in point) to Dedham sermon, Mistress Jemima was forbidden 
of family connection, Symonds at once formed the to come down stairs, and the only person visible 
resolution to decline it; though he was afraid to’ was my Lady Bingham—cautious, cold, and civil. 
speak out his resolution too openly, lest it should He did not now ‘* come to sue unto her humbly ;”’ 
displease his father. His thoughts were lingering | and, therefore, although they had much discourse 
after the lady at Lawford, and he half doubted that! respecting the match, ‘ it was all to very little 
this fresh proposal had been made without any suf-| purpose.’’ The chambermaid, however, whom 
ficient authority, solely for the purpose of producing ‘this youthful diplomatist, in his two journeys thith- 
a diversion of them. er, had made his friend, assured him that her young 

He persisted still in writing letters, and still his! mistress ‘*‘ was as willing as he could be;”’ and 
letters were unanswered—excepting, indeed. that! that ‘‘ the wicked old lady had kept her in ;”’ and 
he received one short epistle from Mr. Walagrave that she had ‘* so far gulled the old man as to make 
during the Lady Bingham’s absence, in which the him believe that his daughter was unwilling,”’ 
old gentleman stated that he could not say anything | otherwise it would never have been broken off. 
until his wife’s return. Even Mr. Littlebury is Hearing this, Symonds was the more desirous to 
constrained to acknowledge that ‘a final breach is seek an interview with the young lady, and with 
inevitable.’’ Symonds begins to feel ‘“ illish.’’| that intent he stayed dinner, * hoping she would 
He cannot go to church; and he * half suspects! come down.’’ But, ** all would not do; the old 

> His ** kind tutor,’’ Holdsworth, and his ; fox was too cunning to be ecatched.’’ As soon, 


accounted one of the most unhappy, being for the 
most part misspent in idle discourses, visitations, 
and useless cares ;’’ which time he would after- 


anague.”’ 
*‘ ancient friend,’ Gibson, pay a visit to Stow- | therefore, as dinner was ended, he took a formal 
Langtoft, and administer to him ** many good com- leave of his impracticable hostess, and sullenly 
forts ;’’ he becomes more and more desirous *‘ to | turned his back upon that ‘* good and convenient’’ 
lay to heart the counsel of Mr. Holdsworth, and to’ mansion, which, about three months before, he had 
make a religious use of it.’’ The arrival of these | pronounced to be *‘ a paradise rather than a country- 
gentlemen was opportune, and their consolation | house.”’ 

needful; for, just as they were departing, ‘‘ in! For some time after his arrival in London the 
came Mr. Waldgrave’s man with a flat and final disappointment was brooded over in secret. He 
denial.”’ | had ** neither clothes to go abroad, nor the face to 





All the odium of the refusal was laid upon the | dv it,’’ there being ‘*so much inquiry about the 


young lady herself—** She could not like.”’ But! 
the servant averred that “it was the wicked old 
Jady that had wrought it ;’’ and whether this was 
the case or not, Symonds was willing to believe 
that it was so. With a show of pious resignation | 
he bows under the stroke, as ‘‘ an act of that Infi-. 
nite Wisdom, who knows best what is fittest for 
them that serve him.’’ ‘* And thus,’’ he says 
mournfully, ** seeing that well-near a whole year’s 
labor has vanished like a shadow, and suddenly , 
fallen like a drop of wax from a torch, without 
noise, and without honesty in those concerned on | 
the other part, in pensiveness was | fain to shut up_ 
the day.’? At a more advanced period he says, | 
that the present portion of his life ** may justly be: 


match.’’ He gathered together * the letters which 
had passed to and fro during this wooing time,” 
and ** they were many in number.”’ He resolved 
that it should be his endeavor ** to make a true use 
of the disappointment, and to learn contentedness ; 
that so, like the waters to Noah's ark, it might be 
the means to make his thoughts ascend higher, 


even to that hely mountain in which dwells all true 


happiness." He sat down to ** Cooke’s’’ Reports, 


and read over again some parts of Littleton. He 
desired ‘‘ wholly to forget the naughty lady at 
Lawford, and the business itself..’ He puzzled 
awhile over ‘“‘a letter without a name,’’ which 


| sume one had addressed to him, and ‘* he dreamed, 
aa it were, the exposition of it;’’ and, having de- 
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cided in his own mind that it was written by Mr. 
Waldgrave’s clerk, he laid it aside as unworthy of 
further notice. 

Yet he could not at once forget ‘‘ the gracious 
Mistress Jemima ;"’ for, in the ensuing spring, 

r Mr. Waldgrave being “ carried off by a cold,”’ 
jt was agreed that Paul D’Ewes should pay his 
addresses to the widow, and Symonds commence 
again his old suit with the daughter. But this 
scheme also proved abortive, and henceforward the 
grapes were clearly sour. The match was dis- 
covered to be ‘* not so much to be desired,’’ the 
gentlewoman being older than himself, ** which, in 
process of time, would doubtless have bred much 
nauseating and inconvenience.” 

The husband eventually fixed upon by Mistress 
Jemima, or by her mother in her behalf, was Mr. 
John Crewe, the son and heir of Sir Thomas 
Crewe, a lawyer of some distinction, and the 
nephew of that lord chief-justice who was removed 
by Charles I. for resisting the system of illegal 
Joans and benevolences. At the restoration, John 
Crewe was created Baron Crewe of Stene. We 
are sorry, however, to be obliged to state that he 
did not prove a very indulgent husband to Mistress 
Jemima, and that “there was no very contented 
life between them.’? Symonds informs us that, on 
one occasion, when he went to call upon her at her 
lodging in Holborn, having heard of her conjugal 
infelicity, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
enlarge upon his own good fortune in that respect ; 
which he did, doubtless, with admirable com- 
placency. He admonished her to remember that 
** matches are decreed by God in heaven, and that 
every married person ought to comfort their minds 
to a persuasion that their own respective wife or 
husband is the best they could have had.” ** Ay,”’ 
— the unhappy lady, ‘‘ if one could do so.” 
Whereupon Symonds proceeded to remonstrate, 
showing her ** wherein she ought to consider herself 
happy,”’ and sincerely endeavoring to minister all 
the comfort he could. But, in cofisequence of one 
of Mr. Crewe’s brothers and a cousin coming into 
the room, he was compelled to break off the dis- 
course abruptly. 

Doubtless he had succeeded in persuading him- 
self that Mistress Jemima would have done better 
if she had married Symonds D’Ewes, and that 
Symonds D'Ewes had done better by not marrying 
Mistress Jemima. ‘The lady whom he eventually 
secured as his wife was the sole heir-general of the 
ancient race of Clopton, and descended, by the 
successive marriages of her ancestors, from ‘ the 
female inheritrices of many great and ancient fami- 
lies.’ Symonds studied her genealogy until he 
grew enraptured therewith. The deeper he dived 
into antiquity, the more was he impressed with the 
value of his prize. He found in that ancient and 
august record called Domesday, the mention of one 
William Peccatum, or Péché ; and he ** gathered 
strongly”’ that his little girl of fourteen—for she 
was no more than fourteen when he married her— 
was that Norman warrior’s direct representative. 

But if the history of Mistress Anne Clopton and 
her ancestors was illustrious, the history of 
Mistress Jemima Waldgrave and her descendants 
is far more illustrious; for her blood is now flow- 
ing in the veins of some of the noblest families in 
England. 

T he barony conferred upon her husband was held 
by two of her sons in succession, and Nathanael, the 
younger of them, held also the princely bishopric 
of Durham, for the long period of fifty years. 





Her elder son Thomas, the second baron, had 
six daughters; one of whom, who bore the name 
of Jemima, married Henry, the last Duke of Kent 
of the De Grey family. This Jemima’s daughter 
Amabel, married the Earl] of Breadalbane, and was 
the mother of another Jemima, who succeeded as 
Marchioness de Grey in her own right. This 
Marchioness de Grey married the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, and was the mother of a Mary Jemima, who 
married Lord Grantham, and through whom Jemi- 
ma Waldgrave is the ancestress of the present or 
expectant possessors of the earldoms of Ripon, 
De Grey, and Cowper. From Airmine, another 
daughter of Thomas the second Baron Crewe, are 
descended the family of Cartwright of Aynho, and 
the present Viscount Chetwynd. From Catharine, 
a third daughter, is descended Sir George Crewe 
of Caulk. 

But Jemima Waldgrave had also a daughter, 
Jemima, who married the Earl of Sandwich; that 
gallant commander whose ship was burnt in the 
great sea-fight of Soleby, and whose body was 
drifted by the tide to Harwich. This Jemima, 
Countess of Sandwich, is the ancestress of a noble 
progeny. Seven successive Karls of Sandwich are 
descended from her through her eldest son Edward. 
Through her son Sidney are descended the numer- 
ous progeny of the third Karl of Bute, including in 
the present generation the possessors or heirs- 
apparent of the baronies of Warnclifle, Congleton, 
Hatherton, Stuart de Rothesay, and Stuart de 
Decies; of the viscounty of Canning; of the earl- 
doms of Harrowby, Ranfurly, Portarlington, Bev- 
erley, and Darnley; of the marquisates of Bute, 
Drogheda, and Waterford ; besides an archbishop 
of Armagh in the last generation. In this line 
there is also an admixture of the Waldgrave blood 
with that of the family of Bonaparte. Through 
her daughter Anne, Jemima, Countess of Sandwich, 
is the ancestress of the Earl of Mount Edgecombe, 
and of the present heir-apparent of the earldom of 
Brownlow. And, lastly, through her daughter 
Jemima, who married Sir Philip Carteret, she be- 
comes the ancestress of the numerous descendants 
of the first Earl of Granville; comprising in one 
line the Earls of Dysart ; in another line the family 
and descendants of the first Marquis of Bath, which 
include the present or expectant possessors of the 
barony of Carteret, the earldoms of Aylesford, 
Chesterfield, Harwood, Cawdor, Desart, Dart- 
mouth, and Ellesmere, the marquisate of Bath, and 
the dukedom of Buecleuch ; in a third line the family 
of the first Earl Spencer, beginning with the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Devonshire, whose descendants are 
the present or expectant representatives of the 
dukedoms of Devonshire, Leinster, Argyle, and 
Sutherland, of the earldoms of Granville, Burling- 
ton, and Carlisle, of the viscounty of Clifden, and 
of the baronies of Blantyre and Rivers; then 
coming to the second Earl Spencer, whose descend- 
ants are the present Earl Spencer and Baron Lit- 
tleton; and concluding with the Lady Henrietta 
Frances Spencer, the mother of the Earl of Bes- 
borough, the Baron de Mauley, the Baroness Kin- 
naird, and the late Lady Caroline Lamb. 

So many are the titled families now existing, 
who must look up to “ the gracious Mistress Jemi- 
ma,’’ of Lawford Hall, as their ancestress ; their 
descent may easily be traced with the aid of a 
Peerage, and doubtless many others of her illustri- 
ous descendants remain yet undiscovered. The 
Montagues, of which family the Earls of Sandwich 
are a branch, were so marvellously prolific in days 
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of yore, that when Lord Montagu, in the reign of 
James I., was endeavoring to persuade that monarch 
to cut off the entail of some land which had been 
granted to the old lord chief-justice, his grandfather, 


with remainder to the crown, he alleged that the | 


descendants of the lord chief-justice amounted to 
four thousand already. The ancestral name of 
Jemima does not come down so nearly to the pres- 
ent time in the Montagu branch, as we have shown 
to have been the case in the branch of De Grey. 
A fifth in regular succession occurs in the person 
of a sister of the first Earl of Granville, who played 
a conspicuous part in the political world under 
George Il. There was also a Jemima, the daugh- 
ter of Charles Montagu, one of the sons of Jemima 
Countess of Sandwich, who married Sir Sydney 
Meadows ; but she died without issue. 

In concluding this tedious history of our friend’s 
wooing, we may observe that, at a subsequent 
period, the Lady Bingham acknowledged that all 
the opposition to his suit had originated in herself, 
telling Symonds, when he went to call upon her in 
her sickness, that he dealt forgivingly with her, 
‘*as Joseph had dealt with his brethren.” To 
which he replied, with complacent dignity, “*Why, 
madam, should enmity between Christians be per- 


petual ; especially since that which you intended of St. Paul’s Epistles to Timothy and 


to be against me, is turned to my greater good !”’ 
And, we may also observe, that Lawford Hall is 
still in existence, an edifice ‘* good and convenient,”’ 
as it first appeared to the enamored youth who came 
as a suitor to its young mistress; and ‘‘ the green 
before the door’’ is little changed since he stood 





| 


upon it to take leave of the family after his first 
visit. The green vaie of Dedham, however, with 
its meadows and its mills, so familiar to those who 
admire the landscapes of John Constable, is now 
traversed by a railway, and the train now sweeps 
across the very road on which the family coach of 
the Waldgraves jogged along to Dedham sermon. 
The monument of the good-natured Mr. Waldgrave, 
‘who married Dame Sarah Bingham, and by her 
had Jemima, who married John Lord Crewe of 
Stene,’’ as well as that of the Dame Sarah Bing- 
ham herself, may be seen in the church of Lawford 
by any who have curiosity enough to search for 
them. 

Respecting Symonds D’Ewes himself, we shall 
not trespass on our readers’ time further than to 
inform them, that, in after-life, he tore himself for 
a while from the study of ‘ ancient records, and 
other exotic monuments of the past,’’ which he 
regarded as ‘‘ the most satisfying and ravishing 
parts of human knowledge,’’ in order to serve his 
country as a member of the Long Parliament; and 
that, besides supplying the house, when it was 
needful, with precedents on questions of privilege 
or prerogative, he indulged them with sundry set 
speeches, of which one was upon the a 

‘itus, and 
another upon the comparative antiquity of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. He died in 
the prime of life, leaving behind him a large mass 
of manuscripts, the chief part of which are in the 
Harleian Collection in the Library of the British 
Museum. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 
THE MORAVIAN REQUIEM. 


Ir is customary among the Moravians at Beth- 
lehem, to announce the departure of a member of 
the community from the steeple of the church, by 
three most delicious strains of wild and plaintive 
melody on the trombones; the middle stanza al- 
ways designates the individual to have been either 
man, woman or child ; the first time I heard it, was 
at sunset, in the cemetery unexpectedly ; the effect 
was indescribable ; the custom is beautiful, sweetly 
expressive of brotherhood, whereby the family is 
made acquainted with the departure of one of their 
members. 


At twilight hour, when memory’s power 
Wakes up the visions of the buried past ; 
From earth retreating, soft silence greeting, 
1 wandered, where the weary rest at last; 


The sun retiring, sad thoughts inspiring, 

I mused in solemn silence mid the dead ; 

When softly stealing, death’s calls revealing, 
Sounds of low wailing from the tower were sped. 


First faintly swelling the tidings telling, 
In notes of piercing sweetness, one has gone, 
We've lost another, a youthful brother ; 
Mourn for a home bereft, a spirit flown. 


The notes of anguish, first seem to languish, 
Like to the moaning of a parting sigh, 

Then raptured swelling, a tale they ’re telling 
Of triumph over death, of victory. 





High strains ascending, seem to be blending 
With angel bands, who hover near the scene, 
They speak of heaven, of sins forgiven, 

Of everlasting peace, and joy serene. 


While softly floating, death’s doings noting, 
Methinks that as on evening breeze they swell, 
Mid friends deep sighing, 1 hear the dying 
Murmur in faintest whispers, friends, farewell. 


Farewell my mother, farewell my brother, 
Farewell my partners in a common bond ; 
With you united, one faith we plighted, 

No more we ‘|| meet on earth, but look beyond. 


That hand is blighted, which once delighted 
With you to waken notes of melody, 

Then when ye gather, think of the brother, 
Who loved to meet you all in harmony. 


A harp in heaven to me is given, 

And as its strings my hand with rapture sweeps, 
Its strains melodious, while floating over us, 
Send out no notes to make the spirit weep. 


Farewell to sorrow, I'll wake to-morrow, 

When the long slumber of the tomb is o’er ; 

Then rising glorious, o’er death victorious, 

We'll meet, we "ll meet, where partings are no more, 


Thus wails the trombone, and as such each low 
tone 

Breathes a sad requiem for death's frequent calls ; 

‘T is sweet to render this tribute tender, 

When e’er a brother from among ye falls. 


H. M. 
Bethlehem Grave-yard, July 5th, 1850. 
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LAST DAYS OF REV. E. BICKERSTETH. 
BY SIR CULLING E. EARDLEY. 


Ar the end of the last year, (1849,) nothing 
was further from the thoughts of Mr. Bickersteth’s 
own family than the probability of his death. His 
other friends had for some time perceived, as it 
seemed to them, a diminution of his wonted 
mental and bodily energy; but his return home 


was always the signal to him to throw off care ;| 


his irrepressible natural buoyancy making him 
the liveliest and merriest of his domestic party. 

At the beginning of the present year his chil- 
dren were impressed with the feeling that their 
father ‘‘ was growing old very fast;’’ he was in- 
disposed for his usual walks, and languid in his 
manner of speaking. He had an engagement, of 
some standing, to be at Birmingham, for the 
Foreign Aid Society, on January 2ist; having 
mistaken the day, he was obliged to leave home 
very suddenly, and the excitement of this probably 
hastened the development of the secret mischief. 
On the following Sunday, January 27th, he 
preached for the last time, having chosen the 
singularly appropriate text, ‘‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, receive the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” He 
preached twice, and took the evening lecture in 
the school-room, besides paying a pastoral visit to 
a sick friend in the village ; but his languor made 
his family feel uneasy. A measure of drowsiness 
began to show itself, for which he accounted to 
himself by saying that he was growing ‘ an 
indolent old man.’’ He still denied that he was 
in any respect ill, nor would he consent that any 
step should be taken to alter his engagements at 
Torquay, and other places in Devonshire, where 
he had pledged himself to assist the Alliance and 
other societies, in the latter part of February. 

On Tuesday, the 29th, he consented to see his 
medical attendant, who took at once a serious view 
of the case, and believed him to be threatened 
with another paralytic stroke, though he hoped 
that rest and the use of means would, under God’s 
blessing, avert it. Mr. Bickersteth at once sub- 
mitted to the suggested restrictions, and to the 
relinquishment of his engagements in the West 
of England ; the remaining part of the week was 
passed in his easy chair. ‘Two or three times in 
that week there were slight symptoms of forgetful- 
ness and incoherence. Early on Sunday morning, 
February 3d, he complained of pain in his head, 
but went down to his study before breakfast, as 
usual. Feeling anxious, after half an hour, Mrs. 
Bickersteth went to him, and her alarm was great 
to find that he had sunk down in his easy chair, 
quite unconscious. The active remedies employed 
restored a measure of consciousness, and by 
degrees his mind became still more unclouded. 
He said, ‘‘ What a comfort it is not to have to 
seck salvation now ; I can enjoy a salvation found. 
I know in whom I have believed ; the gospel is a 
reality; I find it so now.’’ He added: ‘* Salva- 
tion sought is with fear and trembling; salvation 
Sound is always ready.’ 

‘*T have so many mercies,”’ he said, ‘* I ought 
to be full of praise ; that is a sweet direction, ‘ In 
everything give thanks ;’ there is more divinity in 
that verse than in all the fathers. It is a bit of 
gold which enriches. They talk of the gold 
of CaJifornia, but the gold of that land is good.”’ 

On the 4th of February, his medical brother, 
Mr. Robert Bickersteth, came from Liverpool, in 
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answer to a telegraphic message. His visit 
seemed to give Mr. Bickersteth new life. He 
walked down stairs, and had about an hour’s con- 
versation with him about the Gorham case. This 
was, however, but a temporary appearance of 
strength, derived from excitement. He sickened 
rapidly again in the evening. 

On Tuesday, February 5th, he asked one of his 
family, ‘* What have you been reading?’ ‘ The 
Bible.’’ ‘* That is best,’ he replied. ‘* What 
different aspects it has under different experiences ! 
Passages read in a sick room come with more 
power than ever 7% did before. What part are 
you reading’’’ ‘* Because Thou hast been my 
helper, therefore under the shadow of Thy wings 
will I rejoice.” ‘‘ That,’’ he said, ‘* is past 
experience leading to future joy and future faith. 
* The shadow of thy wings ;’ beautiful expression ! 
Under the mercy-seat, like being under the parent 
hen—so near to him, nestling in all his warmth 
and love.” When one of his children brought 
him some refreshment, he said: * I will give you 
a cup of living water for your cup of tea; it is 
this—I have been thinking of it a long time ; ‘ But, 
beloved, keep yourself in the love of God, build- 
ing up yourselves in your most holy faith, looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life.’ These may be pleasant rooms to dwell in,” 
(mentioning many rooms in the house,) ‘* but the 
best room of all to keep in is the love of God ; and 
what a prospect we have from it, ‘ looking for the 
merey of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life ;’ 
what boundless mansions then of glory are these ; 
* Keep yourself in the love of God.’ ”’ 

On Saturday evening, February 9th, when most 
of his family were with him, he said, though every 
word was an effort, ‘‘ | have no confidence in any 
goodness or merit of my own, I place my whole 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ ; on that account I 
am accepted. I believe I have faithfully preached 
his gospel.’’ Then, taking the hand of one of his 
children, he said: ‘* Renounce every confidence 
but in the death of the Lord Jesus ;’’ and in 
distinct but hurried whispers added ; ‘* O death! 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy 
victory! Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 am 
persuaded that neither life, nor death, nor angels, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
me from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus.”’ 

On Sunday, February 10th, he expressed a wish 
that the following request should be made to his 
congregation : ‘* The prayers of the congregation 
are desired for the rector of this parish, not that 
he may be raised up again from his illness, but 
that he may glorify God by fresh exercises of 
faith, patience, and resignation, and that, when 
his work is finished, he may depart hence, to 
which he has ever looked forward as the highest 
consummation of a faithful minister.”’ He also 
said to one of his children: ‘* The Lord bless 
thee, my child, and make thee a blessing. If we 
honor our Saviour and His truth, he will honor us; 
if we rally round His truth, He will make us 
strong to support.’’ From this time he became so 
rapidly and decidedly worse that these words were 
treasured up, in the belief that they would be his 
last. 

Soon after this he had a serious relapse, and 
one of his first words afterward was, ‘1 am a 

r heap of mortality ; but Jesus is on board, and 
ail will be well.” He very much enjoyed draughts 
of cold water, saying, ‘* 1 connect it with spiritual 
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blessings : ‘ He that drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again, but he that drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst, but it shall be 
in him a well of water, springing up into ever- 
lasting life ;’ the excessive coldness of the water, 
its rich abundance and refreshment, typifying just 
what the soul wants; nothing seems to me so to 
resemble the pure, refreshing waters of salvation 
as this.’’ 

To his medical attendant he said, ‘* You have a 
troublesome office, but it is nearly over now ;” 





seek to glorify Christ yourself, and seek that your 
children may glorify Him also.”” She answered : 
‘* Your prayers for them, dear brother, are a great 
comfort to me.’’ He replied: ‘‘ No prayer is lost ; 
all our prayers live ; they are, as it were, indented 
around the throne of God, and when God looks 
round He sees the prayers of his children through 
the sweet incense of the Saviour’s merits.”’ 

At another time, he said: ‘‘ We are none of us 
exempt from affliction; nor can we wonder that 
if our blessed Saviour was made perfect through 


and when assured the trouble and suffering had | sufferings, we should share in them.’”? He asked 
been his, he replied, ** Nothing compared with my | one of his children to read him the 130th Psalm— 
deservings. I find all my principles confirmed by; ‘‘ Out of the depths I have cried,’ &e.—and 
my last hours. I have believed in the Lord Jesus) when it was finished, after the last part—* With 
Christ, and He supports me now. I commend the Lord there is plenteous redemption, and he 
him to you as an only and complete Saviour. You shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities,’’—he 
have done all you could for my poor body; it is! said: ‘* Beautiful it is; that is your father’s only 


right that | should commend Christ to you.”’ 


| ground of confidence ;’’ and afterward he said: 


He spoke to his son of the premillennial advent, | ‘* How truly this is called the body of humiliation! 
and of his duty, since he believed in it, to preach; Well! it is sown in corruption, it is raised in 


it, adding that he had never regretted the view of | i 


it which God had given him. He said to one) 
of his family, ‘* You never saw a death-bed before, 
did you’? And when told that they could not! 
yet give up the hope of his being raised again, he | 
answered, ** ‘That 1s not in the least likely, nor is, 
it at all desirable ; I desire to depart and be with | 
Christ, which is far better. What should I be| 
raised up for, except for my family, and God will | 
be with them; if lam raised up, it will be to a 
body of much weakness and suffering; if I am 
taken, it is to glory ; the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory | 
that shall be hereafter.’’ 

His mind ran much upon poor people and| 
school children, wishing his family to distribute 
copies of the ‘ Sinner’s Friend’? and ‘* Simeon 
Willheim’’ among them, and being very anxious 
that a voice of warning should be sent to the 
careless souls in the parish of Watton. 

To one of his family he said, “I have finished 
my work, | am longing for my rest; my children 
must not detain me by their prayers.’’ And sub- 
sequently: ‘* 1 hope the faith of my dear children 
will not be weakened but confirmed, by their 
father’s dying hours.’? When his medical brother 
from Liverpool came to see him again, he said to) 
others, ‘‘ I have been talking with my dear brother 
as to whether this will be dying illness; he tells 
me he does not say there is no hope. Now what 
he calls no hope I call the most hopeful of all 
things—to go and be with my Saviour.”’ He 
added : ‘* It would be so for me, but I must cherish 
the hope of life for my family, and my parish, and 
the Church of Christ. Well, the comfort is, that 
it does not depend on our wishes ; it is God’s will 
that orders all.’’ . 

The distracted state of the Christian Church, 
and the means of uniting it, continued to occupy 
his mind in illness as it had done in health. He 
said on one occasion: ‘ I have been thinking of 
the Evangelical Alliance. I do not want my name 
to be much spoken of, but I want that we should 
Jove one another more.’’ He did not care for the 
means, provided the object was effected ; and the 
more Christ, and the less men, were spoken of 
while aiming at that object, the more he would be 
satisfied. May we, his survivors, ever breathe 
the same spirit. 

To his sister he said: ‘* The great thing in love 
is to seek each other’s spiritual benefit ; remember 








that, dear sister, for yourself and your children ; 


incorruption ; it is sown a natural body, it is raised 
a spiritual body.”’ 

On Tuesday, February 19th, when one of his 
children said she feared he was uncomfortable, 
‘** No,”’ he replied, ‘* I have had a pleasant dream. 
I thought I was in the green pasture with all the 
flock of Christ wandering beside the still waters, 
and resting in those cold green pastures; was not 
that pleasant?’? When asked if he saw Jesus 
there, ‘* Yes,”’ he replied, ‘* that was the delight 


of it, to be with Him; and while He was there, 
/every want was supplied. ‘The Lord is my 


shepherd, I shall not want.’ He supplies the 
wants of the whole world by the atonement he has 
made by his flesh and his blood. ‘That is a wonder- 
ful thought, ‘ My flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed ;’ while we have that, we 
cannot want.”’ 

During the night, he said, *‘ Such a multitude 
of thoughts come into my mind, passages of my 
past life! I have had a busy life, and ‘In the 
multitude of the thoughts within me, Thy comforts 
refresh my soul.’ ”’ 

The next morning, when the post was come, 
his son-in-law told him that Dr. Merle d’Aubigne 
sent his affectionate Christian remembrances to 
him: ** Tell him, from me, my heart is with him 
and the dear foreign brethren, and I hope the Lord 
will bless them greatly in their efforts to spread 
his truth among the foreign churches.’? On Fri- 
day, February 22, he said to his son-in-law, “I 
have been thinking of that precious promise, ‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid ; 
ye believe in God, believe also in me ;’ to believe 
in Jesus is the great comfort ; we must try to be 
better ministers—the good of the people is the 
great thing ; all beside is a passing dream.”’ 

On the evening of Friday, the 22d, he sunk 
into such a deep and heavy stupor that his family 
never expected consciousness again to return; but 
on Monday evening, February 25th, when one of his 
children was holding his hand, she saw his eye 
suddenly lighted up with mind, as if his spirit had 
returned from the borders of eternity. ‘* Dearest 
father,’’ she said, ‘‘is Jesus with you!’ His 
lips tried to move, but in vain. ‘ If He is, will 
you press my hand?’’ He did so most distinetly, 
looking earnestly upon her. ‘* Have you no fear ?”’ 
Again he tried to speak, but, unable, gave the 
desired recognition. She asked a third question, 
but the momentary gleam had passed away. The 
intervals of consciousness afterwards returned 
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more frequently. The next day he gave her this 
blessing, ‘‘'The Lord bless thee, my child, with 
overflowing grace now and forever.” 

At seven o'clock on Thursday morning, Feb- 
ruary 28th, he became much worse; his breath 
hurried, and the pulse quicker than could be 


counted. He continued in this state the whole: 


morning ; except for the labored breath, his ap- 
pearance was that of a tired infant falling gently 
and wearily asleep. He was not conscious toward 
those around him, but seemed evidently conscious 
toward God; for his eye was clear and raised 
upward, reminding them of the motto he had 
chosen for the year, ‘* Looking unto Jesus,’”’ and 
recalling to their minds those beautiful lines : 
How sweet the hour of closing day, 
hen all! is peaceful and serene, 
And the broad sun’s retiring ray 
Sheds a mild lustre o’er the scene. 
Such is the Christian’s parting hour, 
So peacefully he sinks to rest ; 
And faith, rekindling all its power, 
Lights up the languor of his breast. 
There is a radiance in his eye, 
A smile upon his wasted cheek, 
That seem to tell of glory nigh, 
In language that no tongue can speak. 

Ata little before five o'clock the breath, which 
had been drawn at longer and longer intervals, 
suddenly ceased; afterward, however, with one 
sob, life returned ; and this was repeated several 
times. A shade of deeper solemnity, as at the 
approach of death, passed over his face, which 
then kindled with an expression of radiant joy. 
The breath became noiseless as an infant’s; the 
eye, fixed upward, grew brighter and brighter, till 
it was glorious to look upon, and he seemed 
enjoying visible communion with that Saviour 
whom having not seen he loved. 

One gentle sigh his fetters broke ; 
We scarce could say, he ’s gone, 
Before the willing spirit took 
Its mansion near the throne. 

Light lingered in his eye even after the faint 
breath returned no more, and his family scarcely 
knew the moment when the spirit returned to the 
God who gave it. May our last end be like his! 





From the Spectator. 
RAE’S EXPEDITION TO THE SHORES OF THE 
ARCTIC SEA.* 


Notwitnstanpine the various expeditions for 
Arctic discovery undertaken of late years, a large 
portion of the continent of North America remained 
unexamined. ‘The furthest point surveyed by the 
Fury and Hecla, was to about 854 degrees of 
west longitude and 70 degrees of north latitude. 
The,survey of Sir John Ross, in the neighborhood 
of Boothia Felix, reached no further eastward than 
the 91st or 92d degree of west longitude, in about 
the 70th degree of latitude ; leaving unknown the 
six intervening degrees of longitude and the three- 
and-a-half degrees of latitude between the Repulse 
Bay of Middleton, the Lord Mayor’s Bay of Ross, 
and the Strait of the Fury and Hecla. ‘To explore 
this region was the object of Mr. Rae’s expedition, 


* Narrative of an Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic 
Sea, in 1846 and 1847. By John Rae, Hudson’s Bay 
Company's Service, Commander of the Expedition. 
Published by Boone. 





so as to complete the idea of the continent coast: 
formation from Cape Farewell in Greenland to 
Bhering’s Straits. 

To carry this purpose into execution, he was 
provided with two sea-boats and a picked crew. He 
carried as much provision as could be stowed, but 
he was to derive his main subsistence from what 
he could procure in the desolate regions he was 
about to enter. He was directed to proceed from 
Fort Churchill in Hudson’s Bay to the ‘ scene’’ 
of his future labors ; the choice of getting there 
being left to himself. Mr. Rae was desirous to 
avoid the sea voyage round Melville’s Peninsula, 
to the Strait of the Fury and Hecla; and, falling 
in with some Esquimaux at the head of Repulse 
Bay, he learned from them that the unknown por- 
tion he was to explore took (as had been supposed) 
the form of a bay, and that its waters could be- 
reached by a succession of streams and lakes, 
leaving little more than five miles of land to pass 
over. Mr. Rae immediately determined upon his 
plan ; which was to leave one of the boats behind 
with its crew, and to convey the other across the 
isthmus, hauling it over the land when water 
failed. ‘This was successfully accomplished, in 
spite of river obstacles requiring portage, and the 
rugged nature of the ground where the water 
ceased altogether ; but the ice rendered it imprac- 
ticable to survey the coast of the great bay he had 
reached—which the natives call Akkoolee, but 
which Mr. Rae named Committee Bay in compli- 
ment to the company. ‘The party, therefore, 
returned to head-quarters ; and a spot having been 
selected for a winter residence, they set about 
building a house and out-houses, gathering fuel, 
and laying in a store of provisions from the pro- 
duce of the net and the gun. As soon as it was 
practicable in the spring, Mr. Rae set on a land 
exploration, with Esquimaux dog-sledges and 
Indian guides. He first surveyed the westerly side 
of the Akkoolee till he reached the Lord Mayor's 
Bay of Ross, and then returning to Fort Hope to 
recruit, he started again to explore the eastern 
coast, which he all but accomplished. When he 
arrived within thirty or forty miles of the Strait of 
the Fury and Hecla, provisions fell short, and he 
could only advance in the onward direction half a 
night’s journey—for he travelled by night, to 
avoid the inconveniences of the day sun upon the 
snow. 


Leaving one of the men, I set out with the other 
at half-past nine, p. M., the snow falling fast ; and 
although we had little or nothing to carry, the 
travelling was very fatiguing as we crossed Baker 
Bay, (so named in memory of a much valued 
friend,) at the north side of which we arrived after 
a walk of four miles. It now snowed so thick that 
we could not see further than fifty yards round us ; 
and we were consequently obliged to follow the 
windings of the shore, which, when we had traced 
it six miles beyond Baker Bay, turned sharp to the 
eastward ; but, the weather continuing thick, I could 
not see how far it preserved this trending. After 
waiting here nearly an hour, the sky cleared up for 
a few minutes at four, aA. M., which enabled me to 
discover that we were on the south shore of a con- 
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siderable bay, and I could also obtain a distinct view 
of the coast line for nearly twelve miles beyond it. 

To the most distant visible point (latitude 69° 
42’ N., longitude 85° 8’ W.) | gave the name of 
Cape Ellice, after Edward Ellice, Esq, M. P., one 
of the directors of the company: the bay to the 
northward, and the headland on which we stood, 
were respectively named after the distinguished 
navigators Sir Edward Parry and Captain Crozier. 

Finding it hopeless to attempt reaching the strait 
of the Fury and Hecla, from which Cape Ellice 
could not be more than ten miles distant, we took 
possession of our discoveries with the usual for- 
malities, and retraced our step. arriving at our 
encampment of the previous day at half-past eight, 
A. M. 


The return to Fort Hope was distinguished by 
hardships, toils, and short commons, that would 
have been death to less hardy and accustomed ex- 
plorers. From their wintering station the return 
to Fort Churchill was a coasting voyage, with 


peril from ice and water, but only things of course | 


to the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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light. Of course I might to a great extent have put 
a stop to this; but the poor fellows appeared to re- 
ceive so much comfort from the use of the pipe, that 
it would have been cruelty to do so for the sake of 
saving myself a trifling inconvenience. * * * 
On the 7th (February) a man named Ak-kee-ou- 
lik, who had promised us four seal-skins of oil, 
arrived and said that he could only let us have one, 
because the bears had broken into his ‘* cache’’ and 
devoured nearly al] its contents. This story I did 
not believe at the time, and | afterwards found out 
that it was false. I felt a good deal annoyed at the 
man’s not keeping his promise, because we had de- 
pended much upon this supply for fuel and light. 
To save the former, we had during part of last 
month taken only one meal a day, and discontinued 
the comfort of a cup of tea with our evening re- 
past. Ofoil our stock was so small that we had been 
forced to keep early and late hours—namely, lying 
oceasionaily fourteen hours in bed, as we found that 
to sit up in a house in which the temperature was 
some degrees below zero, without either light or 
| fire, was not very pleasant. Fortunately, we all 
enjoyed excellent health ; and our few discomforts, 
|instead of causing discontent, furnished us with 
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and privation, coupled, as is often the case in men 
of action, with a plain, brief style, diminishes to 
common readers the real merit of the explorers, 
snd the sense of the risks they run, the hardships 
they endured, and the difficulties they overcame. 
It was suspected they might have to winter ; and 
it was known that fuel would be a great want, 
from the scarcity of wood. Oil, therefore, was 
sought, and bought from the Esquimaux; while 
alcohol was carried with them as a last resource. 
Yet, in spite of all exertions in collecting heather, 
drift-wood, and oil, fire was only used for the pur- 
poses of cooking, and that at last but once a day. 
In the deep winter they had to take their clothes 
to bed to dry them; as the winter was passing 
away and fuel getting still seareer, they took snow 
in bladders to bed, in order to melt it by the 
warmth of their bodies. Yet, amid cold, darkness, 
and short commons, they not only bore up, but 
were cheerful and even gay ; to be frozen in bed 
being, by some peculiarity of Arctic humor, con- 
sidered a joke. ‘These are some samples of com- 
fort at Fort Hope. 


The thermometer in-doors varied from 29° to 40° 
below the freezing-point ; which would not have 
been unpleasant where there was a fire to warm the 
hands and feet, or even room to move about; but 
where there was neither the one nor the other, some 
few degrees more heat would have been preferable. 
As we could not go for water we were forced to 
thaw snow, and take only one meal each day. My 
waistcoat after a week’s wearing became so still, 
from the condensation and freezing of my breath 


upon it, that 1 had much trouble to get it but- 
wned. © °° © 


about this time had his knee frozen in bed; and I 
believe the poor fellow (who by-the-by, was the 
softest of the party) was afterwards very sorry for 
letting it be known, as he got so heartily laughed 
at for his effeminacy. 

This volume like the Cumming’s Sporting 
Adventures in South Africa, strongly impresses 
the fact of what men with good constitutions may 
be trained to, and enables us to realize the alleged 
effects of Spartan habits and ancient military 
discipline. Had men unaccustomed to work and 
privation been subjected to the common exposure 
of every-day travel in these regions they would 


have died from the effects, if not immediately. 


The most expert forager, the best sportsman, the 
hardiest laborer of Europe, left to himself in the 
most favorable parts of these Arctic countries, 
would be starved by hunger or destroyed by cold 
in a very short time. Mr. Rae and his followers 
rubbed on, and really with comfort such as the case 
admitted. . At certain times life is pretty teeming 
in those dreary wastes. Deer, wild-fowl, fish, 
seals, and occasionally a bear, can be obtained by 
those who have skill and endurance and the fore- 
thought to store provisions in the brief season of 
comparative plenty. ‘Terrible as is the cold even 
in the nights of spring or late summer, a snow- 
house rapidly run up, makes the wanderer snug 
and comfortable. Even in the depth of winter, the 
native to the manner born, and, no doubt, the 
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European, if he does not lose his head as well as 
his way, can manage tolerably. 


On the 18th (January) Ouligbuck had gone out 
to hunt, and did not return till the 25th, after I 


One cause of discomfort to me was the great | had given up all hopes of ever seeing him again in 
quantity of tobacco smoke in-our low and confined life. It appeared that he had visited the Esquimaux 
house ; it being sometimes so thick that no object | at Christie Lake, for the purpose of speaking to them 


could be seen at a couple of yards’ distance. 


he | about not having kept their promise regarding some 


whole party, with the exception of myself, were | oil that they said they would bring to us, and which 


most inveterate smokers ; indeed, it was impossible | they had omitted to do. 


He had been caught by 


to be awake for ten minutes during the night without | the storm of the 18th before he reached his friends, 
hearing the sound of the flint and steel striking a|and was obliged to build a snow-hut, in which he 
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assed the night comfortably enough. On the fol- 
owing morning, when it cleard up a little, he found 
that he was not more than two hundred yards from 
his destination, which the thickness of the weather 
on the previous day had prevented him from seeing. 


On their journeys, the snow-house was the regular 
thing, as much so as a tent to soldiers; and it was 
followed by such a meal as they had the means for. 


Our usual mode of preparing lodgings for the | 


night was as follows. As soon as we had selected 
a spot for our snow-house, our Esquimaux, assisted 
by one or more of the men, commenced cutting out 
blocks of snow. When a sufficient number of these 


had been raised, the builder commenced his work, | 


his assistants supplying him with the material. A 
good roomy dwelling was thus raised in an hour, 
if the snow was in a good state for building. Whilst 
our principal mason was thus oceupied, another of the 
party was busy erecting a kitchen ; which, although 
our cooking was none of the most delicate or exten- 
sive, was still a necessary addition to our establish- 
ment, had it been only to thaw snow. As soon as the 
snow hut was completed, our sledges were unloaded, 
and everything eatable (including parchment-skins 
and moose-skin shoes, which had now become fa- 
vorite articles with the dogs) taken inside. Our 
bed was next made, and by the time the snow was 
thawed or the water boiled, as the case might be, 
we were all ready for supper. When we used 
alcohol for fuel, as we usually did in stormy weather, 
no kitchen was required. 
* * * * * « 


We had not advanced many miles further when 
some deer were noticed at no great distance feed- 
ing on the banks of a stream. Being desirous of 
procuring some venison if possible, | sent Corrogal 
(who with other good qualities was a very fair 
shot) after them, and he was fortunate enough to 
shoot a fine buck ; but the buck, though wounded, 
could still run too fast to be overtaken; and the 
sportsman was just about to give up the chase when 
] joined him, and we continued the pursuit together. 
The deer, having got a considerable way in ad- 
vance, had lain down, but rose up before we could 
get within good shooting distance, and was trotting 
off at a great pace, when, by way of giving him a 
parting salute, I fired, and very luckily sent a ball 
through his head, which dropped him. His horns 
were already about a foot long, and the venison was 
in fine order tor the season of the year. 

I immediately returned to the men, who had been 
busily employed collecting fuel, of which great 
quantities grew along the borders of the creek, and 
sent two of them to assist in skinning and cutting 
up the deer, whilst I and the other men continued to 
gather heather, as we now anticipated great doings 
in the kitchen. We placed the greater part of our 
venison ‘* en cache,’’ but kept the head, blood, leg- 
bones, &c., for present use ; and being determined 
te lose nothing, the stomach was partially cleaned 
by rubbing it with snow, and then cut up and boiled ; 
which thus made a very pleasant soup, there being 
enough of the vegetable contents of the paunch to 
give ita fine green color—although I must confess 
that, to my taste, this did not add to the flavor. 
Having discussed this mess, a second kettleful was 
prepared, composed of the blood, brains, and some 
scraps of the meat ; which completed our supper. 

It is well known that both eceinens and In- 


dians are very fond of the contents of the paunch of 


the rein-deer, particularly in the spring, when the 
vegetable substances on which the animal feeds are 
said to be sweeter tasted. I have often seen our 
hunter, Nibitabo, when he had shot a deer, cut open 
the stomach, and sup the contents with as much rel- 
ish as a London alderman would a plate of turtle- 


soup. 

To manage to live in this way, a knowledge of 
the habits of animals is required; and sume of the 
most generally interesting bits in the volume are 


those which relate to natural history. Here is a 
beaten wolf. 





There were two wolves wounded by Ouligbuck’s 
gun last night; one of which he caught before 
breakfast. I went with him after the other in the 
forenoon, and got sight of him about three miles 
| from the house. Although his shoulder was frac- 
tured, he gave us a long race before we ran him 
}down ; but at last we saw that he had begun to 
eat snow, a sure sign that he was getting fagged. 
| When I came up with him, so tired was he that I 
| was obliged to drive him on with the butt of my 
gun, in order to get him nearer home before knock- 
|ing him on the head. At last we were unable to 
| make him move on by any means we could employ. 
Ferocity and cowardice often, if not always, go to- 
gether. How different was the behavior of this 
savage brute from that of the usually timid deer un- 
der similar circumstances! The wolf crouched 
down and would not even look at us, pull him 
about and use him as we might; whereas I never 
saw a deer that did not attempt to defend itself 
when brought to bay, however severely wounded 
it might be. 


‘The owl in these regions does not display his 
proverbial wisdom. 


An excellent plan of shooting these birds, and 
one that I have often sucoessfully practised, is to 
roll up a bit of fur or cloth, about the shape and size 
of a mouse, and drag it after you witha line twenty 
yards long. The owl! will soon perceive the decoy, 
although half-a-mile distant; and after moving his 
head backwards and forwards as if to make sure of 
his object, he takes wing, and, making a short sweep 
in the rear of his intended prey, pounces upon and 
seizes it in his claws, affording the sportsman a 
fine opportunity of knocking him down. 1 have 
sometimes missed my aim, leaving the owl to fly 
away with the false mouse (which the sudden jerk 
had torn from the line) in hisclaws. The Indians, 
taking advantage of this bird’s propensity to alight 
on elevated spots, set up pieces of wood in the plains 
or marshes with a trap fastened tothe top. In this 
way I have known as many as fifty killed in the 
early part of winter by one Indian. ‘The owl is 
very daring when hungry. I remember seeing one 
of these powerful birds fix its claws in a lapdog 
when a few yards distant from the owner, and only 
Jet go his gripe after a gun was fired. The poor 
little dog died of its wounds in a few days. 


These extracts will give an idea of the manner 
of the volume; which is plain and brief, deriving 
its interest from the narrative of the explorations, 
the nature of the adventures, and the freshness of 
the field, rather than from anything remarkable in 
the style of narration. 

















TRUE’ CHECKS ON THE POISONINGS.—CHANTING. 


From the Spectator, 3 Aug. 
TRUE CHECKS ON THE POISONINGS. 


Neiruer hanging nor pardoning prevents the 
constant reappearance of the domestic poisoners— 
now in Lancashire, now in Essex, now in Oxford. 
Jealousy, aberrant love, revenge, thirst of lucre, 
find their easy access to gratification through the 
venomous drugs of the chemist’s shop. Although 
the criminal courts continue to expose the practice, 
there is too much reason to believe that it extends 
much beyond the places laid bare by casual dis- 
covery. Some awful facts are within the know]- 
edge of those who are acquainted with the fac- 
tory districts. A collector will call at the house 
of a working man, and will be told by the wife 
that there is no money for him—* Bat,’’ she will 
add, ‘* we have a child in two burial-clubs.””. A 
couple will die suddenly, say of typhus, and some 
neighbors will benevolently and speculatively take 
charge of the children—who are immediately en- 
tered in burial-clubs. Such things do happen, and 
they indicate a state of society more horribly de- 
praved than that which the stiletto overawes. 

Stop the sale of poisons, cries the scientific re- 
former. That might save some individuals from 
crime ; but we do not see how it can be effectual. 
Prevent the sale of arsenic, for which, it is said, 
other drugs can be substituted in manufactures ; 
but how will you prevent the sale of sulphuric 
acid, with which a ruffian has tried to murder his 
wife this week? how prevent the sale of other 
drugs for which we cannot find substitutes as ar- 
ticles of manufacture’ In fact, all crimes of the 
furtive kind cannot be followed into their conceal- 
ment by preventive justice. 

You must then seek other checks. Education, 
cries the modern reformer. Very good; educa- 
tion is broadly proved to be effectual in checking 
crime, by the fact that crime of the destructive 
kind diminishes in proportion to the increase of 
information. 


the people. Whoever may /earn to read and write, | 


the readers will always be few, the reflective 
thinkers fewer. You see it even among the 
** educated”’ classes; in those classes it is the few 


that read and reflect, and it is in social intercourse | 
that the effective ‘** information’’ which they collect 


is diffused among the non-reading and non-reflect- 
ing many. That is the way in which ¢her heads 
and hearts are touched. 

But there are no such means of reaching the 
mass of the ignorant. The strongly-marked sep- 
aration of classes according to the several ‘‘ ranks’’ 
of society increases the difficulty. Yet if you 
would make that ignorant mass aware, not only 
that a certain crime is wrong—-not merely that 
‘* murder will out,’’ but that the singularly inge- 
nious precautions which every criminal supposes 
to afford Aim an absolute shield against detection, 
are pot singular at all, but are precisely of the 
kind that have yielded to detection times out of 
number—if you would make the many know, not 
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merely the nature of their crime, but also its bear- 
ings—if, in short, you would enlighten their un- 
derstanding to see the foolishness of crime, and to 
know what human happiness consists in beyond 
the bare gratification of animal propensity—if you 
would awaken love of others in the heart, you 
must carry the informing and awakening knowl- 
edge to the ignorant by the living voice. This, 
we say, is a function which can be performed by 
one class specially educated and appointed for such 
purposes—it is possible to the religious minister. 
To perform this function effectively, it would not 
be necessary that the sermon should be entirely 
divorced from doctrinal exposition ; but we appeal 
to the testimony of those ministers, of whatever 
sect, who have tried, in whatever degree, to ren- 
der themselves the practical guides of their flock 
in the ethics of daily life, to say whether their 
doing so has not attracted more to hear their min- 
istrations, and rendered those ministrations more 
impressive and effectual. More come, all are 
more impressed, and they carry away practical 
rules which better illustrate the broad principles 
of faith. Here, then, is a body of men, who, by 
the application of means already at their disposal, 
and still more if they were to cultivate a yet closer 
conversation with their neighbors—the conversa- 
tion, not of teaching, for that goes little way, but 
of companionship, whose sympathies soften the 
heart to receive the impress which the minister is 
to give—may carry enlightenment to the heads 








But ‘* education’’ of the mere read- | 
ing and writing order will never reach the mass of | 


and hearts of the many. Having such authority 


jand such opportunity, let the Christian minister, 
| of whatever sect. charge himself with the respon- 
isibility of aiding to root out this murderous de- 


pravity which is extending in some districts of the 


| island. 





Cuantinc.—The chant not merely assists the 
voice, and gives it a larger volume of sound for an 
extensive church ; but, what is of much more con- 
sequence, augments its devoutness by the modula- 
tion of its tones, by the rapid flow at one time, by 
the solemn slowness at another, by the rise, the fall 
and the swell, much more strongly marked than any 
of these can be in reading, much more expressive of 
|devoutness in the officiating clergyman, and much 
more umpressive of devoutness upon the attending 
congregation. A chanted prayer is thus the poetry 
_of devotion, while a prayer read is merely the prose 
of it. So at least thought the wisest and the best 
of our ancestors ; men peculiarly qualified to judge, 
|beeause their intellects were exalted, and their 
‘spirits very devout; who, therefore, carried the 
‘chanted prayer from our churehes into their 
| closets. — Whitaker's Life of St. Neol, p. 117. 


Division or THE Forenoon in Exizanetn’s 
|Reicn.—We wake at six, and look about us, 
lthat’s eye-hour; at seven we should pray, that’s 
knee-hour ; ateight walk, that’s leg-hour ; at nine, 
gather flowers and pluck a rose, that’s rose-hour ; 
at ten we drink, that ’s mouth-hour; at eleven lay 
about us for victuals, that ’s hand-hour ; at twelve, 
go to dinner, that’s belly-hour.—Middleton and 
Rowley’s Changeling. 
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Prospectv#.—This aerk is conducted in the spirit of | 


~ittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give | 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month's delay, but while thus extending our | 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, | 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 
ea The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; aud Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptious of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the | 
busy and industrious Literary Gazeite, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Serrice, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not |! 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 
aa The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 





Tenms.—The Livine Ace is published every Sufur- | 
day, by EB. Lirvrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- | 
fiela sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. 3“pTo, 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as | 
follows .— 

Four copies for © ee « « $20 00. 
i bade, ° ° ° . $40 00. 
Twelve  ‘* * « « « $50 00. 





Complete sets, in vwenty-four volumes, to the end of 
March, 1850, handsomely bound, packed in neat boxes, 
and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

Any volume may be hed separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly | 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—-We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
nattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future | 
volumes, | 
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now necomes every iniesligent American to be informea 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. Ana 
this not cnly because of their nearer connection with our. 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state 0 

things, which the merely political prophet cannot comvute 
or foresee, 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Coloniza‘ , 
(which is exwnding over the whole world,) and Voyag +s 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our »wn. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 

all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
oe and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to moke it attractive 
end useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation; 
and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of 
a healthy character. ‘The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘1winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundanti lor the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages, and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, wuile at the same time it wilt 
aspire to raise the stand ‘rd of public taste. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangemena 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentiemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 


Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphiet, 


at4+cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally pe charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to:— 
A newspaper ts “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four er 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 


eighteen months. 
E. LITTELL & CO., Bostow. 





Wasurwoton, 27 Dec. 1845. 


OF all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the Englis . 
language, but this, dy ite unrense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost 
expansion of the vresent age. J. 


Q. ADAMS, 








